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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Nightmare Abbey. By 
Headlong Hall. vol. 12mo. pp. 
218. London. 1818. 


Taxes of fiction are so numerous and 
the appetite for them so insatiable, that 
real novelty in novels is too much to 
expect. In going the rounds of va- 
riety, that philanthropic class of the 
human race, the professional novel- 
writers, have found it expedient, in 
most instances of late, to forsake the 
common relations that depict natural 


life, and to dip into every degree of 


eccentricity, into every ludicrous, ter- 
rible, marvellous, exquisite, and vul- 
gar extreme of description, in order to 
lay claim to the sweeping appellation 
of novel ; that they do their best to ren- 
der their tales uncommon, cannot be 
denied, though probability issacrificed ; 
but, if this or any other portion of in- 
terest is excited, we ouglit to be tolera- 
bly satisfied,—for, taking into consi- 
deration how subjects have for ages 
been gradually exhausted, the wear 
and tear of the mind, and the labour 
that the novellist has to go through, 
before he presents his work to the pub- 
lic, even if it escapes being crushed in 
embryo, and generally the trifling re- 
muneration and fame that results, one 
must allow, that he is ill enough re- 
warded, without particular abuse. It 
is a bitter consideration, that, fre- 
quently, when a noble spirit has busied 
itself for the amusement of the world, 
has, in imagination, scoured over the 
globe, ** and all that it inhabit,’ has 
been shipwrecked, nearly murdered, 
perhaps buried alive, and miraculously 
delivered, has wound itself up to the 
rack of intense feeling,—has, in search 
of abbeys and caverns, perhaps ** spent 
his last pound or two, while money’s 
to be had,” and has, at last, arrived at 
the goal of its travail, and delivered 
the fruits of all its labours to an un- 
grateful world, that this favourite 
bantling, this child of many a midmght 
vigil and sanguine hope, may be coolly 
returned with—** It will not do,”’ ** and 
Sorry tis not consonant to the taste of 
present reading,’ &c. ;—er, perhaps, # 
Vox. I, 


By the Author of 





small Bank-note is offered to the in- 
dignant enthusiast, who has no resource 
but either to commit his MS. to the 
flames, or to pocket the money and 
the affront, and to pity the slight dis- 
crimination of the world. Far happier 
is the lot of the honourable and ac- 
cepted class of novelists, writing as 
members of the legitimate corps of 
some magnanimous bookseller, who, 
with princely benetficence and noble 
confidence, accepts all that drops from 
their pen, and, by the sounding title 
of his firm, stamps the new work with 
an indisputable reputation, and shelters 
the author under the shadow of his 
wing, 

Whether the volume before us ema- 
nates from either of these divisions of 
authors, or is produced by a gentle- 
man-writer, who, like a gentleman- 
farmer, seeks the profit of the commu- 
uity more than his individual interest, 
has not transpired—all we are lead to 
to know, and, perhaps, all it is good 
for us to know, is, that it is from the 
author of Headlong Hall. This, we 
confess, does not prejudice us for or 
against the book, admitting, with contri- 
tion, that we never read its predecessor, 

Eccentricity is the leading feature 
of Nightmare Abbey, and the continual 
eflort to produce it is conspicuous. The 
characters possess some originality in 
their composition, but might, we think, 
have been better filled up. There is 
an evident attempt at caricature, but 
at which class of reading or persons tt 
is levelled, has escaped our vigilance, 
except in two iustances, where we fan- 
cied we detected portraiture, though 
too vague to produceconviction. The 
one was, in the disgust of the world 
expressed by Cypress the poet, who, in 
defending his want of patriotism, ex- 
plains himself thus :-— 

‘¢ Sir, I have quarrelled with my wife ; 
and a man who has quarrelled with his 
wife is absolved from all duty to his 
country. I have written an ode to tell 
the people as much, and they may take 
it as they list.” 

The other allusion we remarked, ts 
respecting Asterias, the determined 
hunter after mermaids; it reminded usf 
of a certain northern baronet, of lite-] 





20 : 


rary and benevolent notoriety, who is 
a believer 1n mermaids, and is said to 
have had ocular demoustration of their 
existence. It is reported, that im his 
zeal for these ladies of the deep, he 
addressed a popular modern poet, re- 
questing hin to meke mermaids the 
subject of his next production. The 
answer was:—** That, since the baronet 
had removed them from the regions of 
fiction, they had ceased to be objects of 
interest to society.”——But, to return. 
Nightinare Abbey is described as a 
perpetual scene of the dismals—to 
those who have been in Lincolnshire, a 
short extract may not prove uninterest- 
ing; it will refresh their recollection, 
i retracing the face of the country -— 


«The tower which Sythrop inhabited 
stood at the south-eastern angle of the 
Abbey; and, on the southern side, the 
foot of the tower opened on a terrace, 
which was called the garden, though no- 
thing grew on it but ivy, anda few 
amphibious weeds. The south-western 
tower, which was ruinous and full of 
owls, might, with equal propriety, have 
been called the aviary. ‘This terrace or 
garden, or teirace-garden, or garden- 
terrace, (the reader may name it ad Ubi- 
fum,) took in an oblique view of the open 
sea, and fronted a long tract of level sea- 
coast, and a fine monotony of fens and 
windmills. 

“«'The reader will judge, from what we 
have said, that this building was a sort of 
castellated abbey ; and it will probably 
occur to him to inquire, if it had been 
one of the strong holds of the ancient 
church militant. Whether this was the 
case, or how far it had been indebted to 
the taste of Mr. Glowry’s ancestors for 
any transmutations from its original state, 
are, unfortunately, circumstances not 
within the pale of our knowledge. 

«« "The north-western tower contained 
the apatments of Mr. Glowry. The 
moat, at its base, and the fens beyond, 
comprised the whole of his prospect. 
This moat surrounded the Abbey, and 
was in immediate contact with the walls 
on every side but the south. 

‘*'The north-eastern tower was appro- 
priated to the domestics, whom Mr. 
Glowry always chose by one of two cri- 
terions,—a long face or a dismal naine. 
Hlis butler was Raven; his steward was 
Crow ; his valet was Skellet. Mr. Glowry 
maintained that the valet was of French 
extraction, and that his uame was Sque- 
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Ktte. His grooms were Mattocks and 
Graves. On one occasion, being in want 
of a feotman, he received a letter from a 
a signing himself Diggory Deaths- 
vead, and lost no time in securing this 
acquisition; but, on Diggory’s arrival, 
Mr. Giowry was horror-struck by the 
sight of a round ruddy face, and a pair 
of Janghingeyes. Deathshead was always 
grinning,—not a ghastly smile, but the 
grin of a comic mask; and disturbed the 
echoes of the hall with so much unhal- 
lowed laughter, that Mr. Glowry gave 
him his discharge Diggory, however, 
had stayed long enough to make con- 
quests of all the old gentleman’s maids, 
and left him a_ flourishing colony of 
young Deathsheads to join chorus with 
the owls, that had before been the ex- 
Clusive choristers of Nightmare Abbey. 

*¢ The main body of the building was 
divided into rooms of state, spacious 
apartments for feasting, and numerous 
bed-rooms for visitors, who, however, 
were few, and far between.’’ 

Scythorp, the hero of the novel, is 
violently in love with two fair objects 
at once, which, in itself, is uncommon, 
neither is the ending of the story easily 
guessed, Scythorp is, moreover, a 
philosopher of the German school, and 
lays vast schemes for a ‘* thorough re- 
pair of the craggy fabric of human 
nature.’”?” We will not anticipate the 
unfolding of this tale, but promise 
our readers something quite out of the 
common way, which isa considerable 
recommendation in this age, as it re- 
gards books, and all other objects, ani- 
mate or inaniinate. 








CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—It having been lately rumoured, 
through the medium of the newspapers, 
that Mr. Brougham is about to accept 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, in order to 
render himself eligible to become candi- 
date for Westminster, and as I conceive 
an explanation of the frequency of mein- 
bers of Parliament accepting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, may not be unacceptable 
to the readers of your interesting Journal, 
[ send you the following extract from 
Mangnall’s Miscellaneous Questions. 

«The Chiltern Hundreds are hun- 
dreds, or divisions of counties, parcelled 
out by the wise Alfred, and now annexed 
to the crown; they still retain their pe- 
cullar courts. 

«The stewards of these courts are ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer; their salary is 20s. a-year. As the 
law enacts, thata member of Parliament, 
who receives a place under the crown, 
may not sit unless re-elected, accepting 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundred 
is merely a formal manner of resigning a 
seat, when the member@ishes either to 
retire or to be re-chesen. 

Jam, Sir, your's, &c. 

12th Nov. 1818. J. R. 
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* ROOMS OF ANGER.” 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
5irn,—The idea of a * room of anger,” 
(Literary Journal, No. 36,) if that is the 
strict translation of the term, seems not 
to be confined to Hindostan, since we 
have learned from the French to give the 
name of boudoir to a lady’s private sit- 
ting-room, which our forefathers deno- 
minated her ** closet,’’ and for which the 
intermediate French term was cabinet ;”’ 
whence * cabinet councils,” or ** councils 
in the king’s closet;’? and ‘ cabinet,’ a 
ministry, &c. ** Boudoir,”’ from ‘* bou- 
der” to * pout,” or sulk, (as in the car- 
riage called ‘*a sulky,”) is aroom in 
which to be alone; as ‘* parlour,”’ (from 
‘* parloir,’’) is a room in which to receive 
strangers, orto mingle with the family, or 
to enjoy society or conversation ; from 
‘¢ parler,’ to speak. By the way, we see, 
hence, the inaccuracy of the terms 
ss er and ** Dining-par- 
lour,” for which we more properly substi- 
tute ‘* breakfast-room’? and ‘* dining- 
room;”’ and, as to the ‘ parlour,” pro- 
aig so called, its place is now suplied 
»y the “‘drawing” or ‘ with-drawing 
room,’’ into which, however, by a re- 
versal of our ancient manners, strangers 
are now first introduced. Permit me to 
take notice of one tritle more; that 
whereas the last generation used to talk of 
a book’s lying ‘in the parlour-window,”’ 
where, in Our cay, we say that it lies 
‘©on the sofa,” and ‘in the drawing- 
room ;”’ the name and accommodations of 
the common ‘ living-room,” or * sitting 

room,” being changed. | SQUARETOEs. 








THE FALL OF THE MOUNTAIN 
AT GOLDAU. 
(Translated from the German.) 





[In the canton of Schweitz, between the 
Lake of Lauwertz and the town of Azt, 
and the two nountains Rige and Ross- 
berg, lay a pleasant and fruitful val- 
ley, three (English) miles broad and 
six long, with several villages, Lau- 
wertz, Biisigen, Goldau, and a small 
place named Roéthen. The industry 
and economy of the peaceful inhabitants 
had rendered this the most flourishing 
and prosperous tract of land in the 
‘anton. The houses were neat and 


well built, and shaded by the finest | 
i whole earth. The principal mass fell 


fruit-trees of all kinds. Each pos- 
sessed cattle anda dairy, which formed 
the principal occupation of the inha- 
bitants, and was the chief source of 
their well-being; they excelled in house- 
hold works; it was, in short, a blooming 
valley—honest, happy, and peaceful 
men dwelt therein, ‘The highest sum- 
mit of the hill, named Spitzenbril, 
rises majestically into the clouds, on 
the northern side of the vale, and was 
clothed, more than half-way, by pas- 
tures and fruit trees, scattered houses 
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and gardens; higher up, were partly 
fine woods, and, partly, summer pas- 
tures. The inner stratum of the 
mountain consisted, chiefly, of brim- 
stone and coal. Very near the top, 
shepherd-boys had, long since, disco. 
vered a cave, with a very narrow 
mouth, leading perpendicularly into 
a vault in the rock, which formed a 
caveru with a small lake im it, the 
whole circumference of which could 
not be discovered even by torches, nor 
its depth be fathomed by ropes, 
Higher up, on the hill, were several other 
holes, where stones thrown down conti- 
nued rolling as long as they could be 
heard. Such was the situation of this 
fine fruitful valley and the adjoining 
Spitzenbriil mountain, Oni the gd 
of September, 1806, after two days of 
exceeding hard rain, especially on the 
heights, the people residing on the hill 
frequently heard, during the morning, 
an unusual noise, which caused appre- 
hensions that something unnatural was 
in agitation: after four o'clock, p. m., 
many great stones, broke loose with 
loud cracks, from the top, and rolled 
half way down the hill—a common event 
in mountainous regions, Consequently 
nobody paid much attention to this 
circumstance. The dreadful fall of 
the hill took place an hour afterwards, 
First, the summit slided slowly down, 
pushing the trees, which stood in the 
way, before it, to about the mid- 
dle of the hill. Then the mountain 
itself burst, like the explosion of a 
mine, with tremendous cracks, anda 
sound as loud as thunder, rolling down 
ainidst clouds of smoke and dust and 
flashes of fire ; with the speed of light- 
ning it extended far and wide on both 
sides. In a moment, the whole valley, 
villages, and every living thing they 
contained, were buried beneath ts 
ruins: At the instant of the explosion, 
all the four clements, fire, water, earth, 
and air, were seen in the most fright- 
ful fermentation, and the spectators 
shuddered at beholding a hideous 
chaos of death and deyastation rol- 
ling towards them, and expected no- 
thine less than the destruction of the 


over Roethen and the land belonging 
to Goldau, reaching far up the side of 
the opposite Rigeberg, where, to 4 
considerable distance, the thickest 
trees were shivered, and the greund be- 
strewed with pieces of rock, wood, and 
masses of earth. Now the spectator 


beheld nothing but a dreary wastes 
the true picture of this most dreadful 
annihilation. 

Where a flourishing valley lay, 
terspersed with single houses and vile 


ile 
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Jages, sprang up a new hill of no incon- 
siderable size, on which no buildings 
can ever be raised*, Another mass, 
taking its course towards Lauwertz, 
and its adjoining lake, was not less de- 
structive, with this difference, that its 
substance was composed of earth ra- 
ther than stone, Here lies buried 
the former village of Lauwertz and 
the hamlet Biisigen, annihilated by 
the fall. The force of the earthy 
masses swept all before them, like a 
torrent, carrying men, cattle, and 
trees away, and depositing the ruins 
far away, partly inthe lake. But the 
mournful catastrophe did not end 
here: an enormous quantity of earth, 
either plunged into the lake, or, as 
some suppose, forced up from below, 
swelled the water in a fearful manner, 
and drove it with such fury from its 
bed, that nothing escaped on the 
shores, An island, which rises one hun- 
dred feet above the level of the water, 
was covered ; the waves tore all away, 
not a vestige remained of buildings, 
trees, or the road, which was by the 
side of the laket. Atthe end of the 
lake, the adjoining village of Sewen 
was endangered: two houses and a 
barn were torn away from the founda- 
tion; many others injured and ren- 
dered uninhabitable. A considerable 
portion of the lake was filled up, and 
one now walks where boats used to 
sail, Parts of houses, trees, beams, 
boards, broken utensils, cover the sur- 
face of mud and wreck, now become 
ten feet higher than the lake, and 
threaten new misfortunes to the village 
of Sewen, by stopping up the outfall. 
This was the awful work of five un- 
happy minutes never to be erased from 
the recollection of aSwitzer! So quickly 
was a populous valley changed into a 
desert ; so instantaneously did dread- 
ful death, or the grave, fall upon hun- 
dreds of human victims; even a tra- 
velling company were destined, at that 
moment, to be on their road, and to 
participate in the wretched fate of the 
natives ; none could escape from the 
impending stroke. There lie hus- 
bands and wives and infants, perhaps 
yet at their mothers’ breast, buried to- 
gether in one tremendous grave. It is 
@ scene of misery, yet rest in the peace 
of God! Strangers’ tears will water 
your mournful graves, and many deep- 
felt lamentations will be echoed o’er 
your remains. 





® This proves a mistake as achurch and 
some houses are already built on the very 
spot and young fruit trees planted. 

+ The water of the lake now runs out 
exactly opposite to the place of its former 
€xit, 





The injury caused to the whole dis- 
trict of Schweitz, by this misfortune, 
cannot be described. A hilly canton, 
already poor and exhausted, is thus de- 
prived of a large portion of its best 
land, of its worthiest and most beloved 
inhabitants; it is indeed a dreadful 
blow. May God who creates and de- 
stroys and blesses turn from us and 
our beloved confederates all such severe 
judgments in future; may our wounds 
be again healed by his blessing and the 
kind sympathy of good men, and may 
we be led by this heavy misfortune to 
the knowledge of ourselves and the 


fear of God, 





Such is the history of this shocking 
catastrophe; it is, however, but a faint 
outline of the misery which ensued, as 
may be supposed, if we consider what 
individuals could relate. Many of the 
men on the distant mountains, with 
their flocks, heard the distant explosion, 
and sought in vain for their dwellings, 
their wives, and children, A man and 
his wife, just married, happened to be 
at the top of the hill when it fell, the 
fissure was between them, in an instant 
the earth gave way, the man remained 
unhurt, and saw his wife hurled down 
and dashed to atoms and lost among 
the wreck. Eleven persons had made 
a party toascend the Rige, on that day ; 
four happened to remain behind for 
about half an hour, and witnessed the 
dreadful fate of their seven compa- 
hions among whom was a lady named 
De Deisbach, who left a family of 
small children to mourn her loss. We 
examined the stone, which seems to be 
of asingular nature, entirely composed 
of fragments of various kinds of fossil, 
cemented together by a substance be- 
tween earth and stone, easily broken, 








EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES IN 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue Roman coin said to have’ been 
lately found at Fayetteville, in Tennesse, 
bears the characters subjoined :— 


On one side, 
ANTONINVS AVG PIVS. PPTRI 
Cos II 
On the other side, 
AVRELIVS CAESAR AVG. P m1 cos. 


A Tennesse newspaper adds the fol- 
lowing statement: —‘‘Some few miles 
above Columbia, on Dock river, area 
number of fortifications and mounds, into 
one of which some young men dug a 
small distance, and found several weil- 
burnt bricks, about nine inches square 
and three inches thick, also several trag- 
megts of earthern-ware; also a sword 


about two foot long, differently shaped 
fram any in use since the whites visited 
the continent, apparently once highly 
yolished, but now much eat, with rust. 
‘e learn, from a respectable source, 
that a gentleman passing over one of the 
fields of ancient slaughter on the bank of 
the Cancy fork, [forks of the rivera 
Cansa?] his eye caught some rude letters 
on a flat stone, he examined it, and made 
out—we are all cut of.—Who were the 
sufferers we have yet to learn, and hope 
that some fortunate discovery will one 
day satisfy the cravings of the curious.” 
It may still be suspected that all 
these remains are derived from the 
French or Spanish adventurers, since the 
time of Columbus. As to the inscrip- 
tion, ** We are all cut off,” in what lan- 
guage was it written, and is not to be na- 
turry referred to some party of modern 
fur-traders? 








HALF-CASTS OF INDIA, 
BRITISH COLOURED COLONIES, &c. 
(Continued from our last, p. 579.) 


Two things appear, to the author of 
the Proposal before us, to be necessary, 
under a popular aspect, to the promo- 
tion of that plan of relief for the Half- 
Casts of India which his work sug- 
gests. The first that the British pub- 
lic should be interested in the fate of 
a deserving and suffering class of per- 
sous; and the second, that those per- 
sons should be taught to relish the 
scheme designed for their advantage. 
For these purposes, Mr. K. produces, 
in his Appendix, some extracts, con- 


}cerning the persons and character of 


the Hindoos, from the females of which 
race so large a proportion of the Half- 
Casts descend. For that half which 
in English, in their persons and minds, 
an English public will not need to be 
prepossessed ; and if the Indian half 
can be recommended to favour, then 
the whole work is done. In like man- 
ner, to obtain the good will of the 
Half-Casts toward the plan of Colo- 
nization out of India, Mr. K. equally 
produces some interesting testimonials 
concerning the countries to which he 
would have them remove; and, here, 
it may be proper, once more, to re- 
mind the reader, that compulsory re- 
moval is wholly out of Mr. K.’s view. 

At present, we shall cite Mr. K.’s 
testimonies concerning the persons and 
manners of the Hindoos, The ob- 
servations of Mr. Colebrooke, will be 
subjected; as before intimated, our 
future animadversions ; but in the ine 
terim, it will, we find, be useful, to 
clear away one difficulty, even as to 
the universal intelligibility of the lan- 
guage of that gentleman, as cited in 





our last paper; and also to smooth 
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what may be thought, by some, of- 
fensive, in the terms he has employed. 

We observed, when quoting Mr. 
Colebrooke, that the question as re- 
garding the ‘* Creole population,” is, 
1) Many respects, essentially different 
from that regarding the ** Half-Cast 
population.”” Now, we find, that 
though the denomination Creole is cor- 
rectly applied by Mr. Colebrooke, and 
our distinction equally correctly taken, 
yet this is not the understanding com- 
mon among our countrymen in India, 
who usually consider the La/f-Casts as 
the only Creoles, and therefore must be 
at a loss to affix a meaning to Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s ** Creole offspriug,”’ and to the 
whole arguinent of that gentleman, 
with whom the “* Half-Cast offspring” 
is not, in reality, in contemplation. 

The term Creole, then, we find to be 
usually understood, in the East Indies, 
as synouomous with the term Halt-Cast, 
and consequently as applicable only to 
the mixed offspring of Europeans and 
Coloured Asiatics; while, in reality, 
Creole, standing by itself, properly sig- 
nifies no more than born in the Colonies, 
and should be used in contradistinction 
to Half-Cast and Mulatto. Creoles 
are white natives of the Colonies, of 
unmixed European origin *. 





Of the Persons of the Hindoos. 


“‘The colour ofthe Indians is generally 
either that of copper or of the olive, but 
both with various shades. It is not abso- 
lutely the proximity of the inhabitant to 
the equator, that determines his complex- 
ion in India; other physical causes, from 
differences which arise as by starts in re- 
gions equally distant from the sun, and it 
is in their complexion that less national 
generality is found, than in any other of 
the properties of their figure: some are 
almost black ; but these are either inha- 
bitants of the woods, or people inured to 
labour and fatigues uncommon to the rest 
of their countrymen. 

«The hair of the Indians is, without 
exception, long, fine, and of a jet black. 
The nose, if not always aquiline, is never 
buried in the face, nor with large distorted 
nostrils, as in the Caifrees of Africa, and 
in the Malay nations. ‘Their lips, though 
in general larger than in Europeans, have 
nothing of that disagreeable protuberancy 
projecting beyond the nose, which charac- 
terises the two people just mentioned. 
"The eyebrows are full in the men, slender 
inthe women, well-placedin both, ‘The 
eyelid is of the finest form,—long, neither 
opening circularly, as in many of the in- 
habitants of France, nor scarce opening 
at all, as in the Chinese. ‘he iris ts al- 
ways black, but rarely with lustre, eXx- 
cepting in their children, and in some of 


their women: nor is the white of the eye | 





* See Colonial Journal, No. UX. 





perfectly clear from a tinge of yellow; 
their countenance, therefore, receives lit- 
ile animation, but rather a certain air of 
languor, from this feature. From the 
nostrils to the middle of the upper lip, 
they have an indenture, strongly marked 
by two ridges, seldom observable in the 
northern Europeans, but often in the Spa- 
niard and Portuguese; and, from the 
middle of the under lip, there is another 
such indenture, which loses itself a little 
above the chin: these lines, chiefly re- 
marked in persons of their habits, give an 
air of sagacity to the men, and of delicacy 
to the physiognoimy of the women. ‘The 
outline of the face is various, oftener oval 
than of any other form, particularly in 
the women; and this variety of outline Is 
another of the principal characters which 
distinguishes the Indian from the ‘Tartar 
as well as Malay; whose faces are uni- 
versally of the same shape; that is, as 
broad as they are long. 

‘The texture of the human frame in 
India, seems to bear proportion with the 
rigidity of the northern monsoon, as that 
does with the distance from Tartary ; but 
as, in the southern monsoon, heats are felt 
at the very foot of mount Caucasus, in- 
tense as in any part of India, very few of 
the inhabitants of Indostan are endowed 
with the nervous strength, or athletic size, 
of the robustest nations of Europe. 

‘On the contrary, southward of La- 
hore, we see, throughout India, a race of 
men, whose make, physiognomy, and 
muscular strength, convey ideas of etfe- 
minacy which surprises, when pursued 
through such numbers of the species, 
and when compared to the form of the 
“uropean who is making the observa- 
tion. ‘The sailor no sooner lands on the 
coast, than nature dictates to him the 
full result of this comparison; he bran- 
dishes his stick in sport, and puts fifty 
Indians to flight ina moment: contirmed 
in his contempt of a pusillanimity and in- 
capacity of resistance, suggested to him 
by their physiognomy and form, it is well 
if he recollects that the poor Indian ts still 
aman. 

‘The muscular strength of the Indian 
is still less than might be expected from 
the appearance of the texture of his frame. 
Two English sawyers have performed, in 
one day, the work of thirty-two Indians: 
allowances made for the difference of 
dexterity, and the advantage of European 
instruments, the disparity is still very 
great; and would have been more, had 
the Indian been obliged to have worked 
with the instrument of the European, as 
he would scarcely have been able to have 
wielded it. 

“ As much as the labourer in Indostan 
is deficient in the ‘capacity of exertiny: a 
great deal of strength at an onset, so ts 
he endowed with a certain suppleness 
throughout all his trame, which enables 
him to work long in his own degree of 
labour; and which renders those contor- 
tions and postures, which would cramp 
the inhabitant of northern regions, no 
constraint to him. “blicre are not more 


extraordinary tumblers da the world. 





Their messengers will go fifty miles a day, 
for twenty or thirty days without inter- 
mission. ‘lheir infantry march faster, 
and with less weariness than kuropeans ; 
but could not march at all, if they were 
to carry the same baggage and accoutre- 
ments. 

«« Exceptions to this general defect of 
nervous strength are found in the inha- 
bitants of the mountains, which run in 
ranges of various directions throughout 
the continent of Indostan. In these, even 
under the tropic, Europeans have met 
with a savage, whose bow they could 
scarcely draw to the head of a formidable 
arrow, tinged with the blood of tigers, 
whose skins he offers to sale. Exceptions 
to the gencral placid countenance of the 
Indians, are found in the inhabitants of 
the woods, who, living chiefly on their 
chace, and perpetually alarmed by sum- 
mons and attacks from the princes of the 
plains, for tributes withheld, or ravages 
committed, wear an air of dismay, sus- 
picion, treachery, and wildnesss, which 
renders them hideous; and would render 
them terrible, if their physiognoiny car- 
ried in it any thing of the fierceness of 
the mountaineer. 

«‘ The stature of the Indian is various: 
the northern inhabitant is as tall as the 
generality of our own nation: more to 
the south, their height diminishes remark- 
ably ; and, on the coast of Coromandel, 
we meet with many whose stature would 
appear dwartish, if this idea was not taken 
off by the slimness and regularity of their 
figure. Brought into the world with a 
facility unknown to the labours of Iu- 
ropean women: never shackled in their 
infancy by ligatures; sleeping on their 
backs without pillows; they are, in ge- 
neral, very straight; and there are few 
deformed persons anongst them. 

« Labour produces not the same eifect 
on the human frame in Indostan as tn 
other countries; the common people of 
all sorts are a diminutive race, in compa- 
rison with those of higher casts and better 
fortunes; and yield still more to them in 
all the advantages of physiognomy. Pro- 
hibited from marrying out of their re- 
spective tribes, every cast seems to pre- 
serve its respective proportion of health 
and beauty, in sanity and ugliness. “Vhere 
is not a handsoimer race in the universe, 
than the Banians of Guzerat: the Haram- 
cores, Whose business is to remove all 
kinds of filth; and the buryers and bur- 
ners of dead bodies, are as remarkably 
ugly. 

‘ Nature seems to have showered 
beauty on the falrer sex through Indos- 
tan, with a more lavish hand than in most 
other countries. They are all, without 
exception, fit to be married before this- 
teen, and wrinkled before thirty —ilowers 
of too short a duration not to be delicate; 
znd too delicate to last long. Segregated 
from the company of the other sex, and 
strangers to the ideas of attracting atten- 
tion, they are only the handsomer tor thls 
ivnorance; as we see, in them, beauty lik 
the noble simplicity of nature. Hints 
have already been given of their physlog- 
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nomy: their skins are of a polish and 
softness beyond that of all their rivals on 
the globe: a statuary would not succeed 
better in Greece itself, in his pursuit of 
the Grecian form; and, although in the 
men he would tind nothing to furnish the 
ideas of the larnesian Hercules, he would 
find, in the women, the finest hints of the 
Medicean Venus. 


ee 


Of the Poetry and Mental Qualities of 
the Hindoos. 


“The Rusadik, or amatory Kubits, 
are the most admired, and, of course, the 
most common; and, in perusing these 
simple poems, the English reader will 
be surprised to meet with many of the 
thoughts and sentiments, clothed, too, in 
nearly the same words, and the same ex- 

ressions of admiration or endearment, 
which he has been accustomed to admire 
in his own favourite poets. “This simila- 
rity, and the ease with which T found the 
idioms of the two languages could be 
brought to assimilate, ereatly facilitated 
my progress in completing the work. I 
believe there isno language now spoken, 
either in Europe or Asia, that would bet- 
ter bear a literal translation into English, 
than the Hindee. Of the difficulty of 
rendering Persian compositions, whether 
prose or verse, into our own language, 
they who have made the experiment, will 
bear ample testimony. It is not, how- 
ever, in this respect alone that the Hindee 
differs from most other of the languages 
of Asia: like them all, it abounds in alle- 
gory and metaphor; but not to that li- 
centious degree which is at once the 
glory and the disease of Persian poesy. 
We meet in it with those luxuriant figures 
which are the peculiar decorations of 
Oriental composition, but they are sel- 
dom disgraced by tame or vulgar similies ; 
nor are the most beautiful thoughts over 
inflated into hyperbole, or debased by 
an admixture of the most crude and 
homely elucidations. 

‘« In their descriptions of femal charms, 
the images of the Hindoo poets are inva- 
nably taken from nature ; con-equently, 
are seldom extravagant, and they are al- 
ways calculated to raise in the mind the 
sweet ideas of tenderness and delicacy. 
“The Hindoo nymph is lovely, but her 
charms are never heightened by that kind 
of bacchanalian tint which glows in the at- 
tractions of the Persian beauty. With 
the one we sigh to repose among shady 
bowers, or wander by the side of cool- 
Ing streams; to weave chaplets of the 
Lotus or the Jessamine for her hair; and 
even fancy ourselves enamoured of one 
of the legitimate shepherdesses of our 
pastoral poetry. With the other, we 
burn to share the luxurious pleasures of 
the banquet; to celebrate her eyes in 
anacreontic measures; or toast her jetty 
ringlets in bowls of liquid ruby. Our 

eated imagination pourtrays a Phryne or 
4 Lais, and we picture to ourselves the 
Wanton attractions of a Grecian or Roman 
Courterzan. Love is equally the ruling 
Passion of both, but it is of ditferent 
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kinds; that of the Hindoo is evident, yet 
tender; that of the Persian voluptuous 
and intoxicating. Nor is the character of 
their lovers less distinctly marked; the 
passion of the Ilindoo youth is breathed 
for his mistress only; while that of the 
Persian is equally excited by wine and 
music, by roses and nightingales, as by 
all the blandishments of his “* sugar’d” 
charmer. 

‘“If we were to indulge our fancy in 
pourtraying the characters of the ancient 
Hindoos, from these specimens of their 
popular poetry, how amiable would they 
appear! gentle, simple in their manners, 
alive to strong impressions, and pecu- 
liarly susceptible of the tender passion 
And if due allowance be made for the 
diiference between poetical delineation, 
and the fainter lines of real life, I do not 
know that the picture would be so highly 
coloured as not to bear some resemblance 
to their descendants of the present day ; 
especially when unsophisticated by an ad- 
mixture of foreign manners, ‘They still 
speak the language of poetry and love, 
though expressed in a dialect that is per- 
fectly rustic. "To what is this to be 
ascribed? not to the peculiar structure 
of the language itself, for it consists 
mostly of short expressive words, coms 
posed of consonants; and abounds more 
in monosyllables, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Chinese, than any lan- 
guage with which I am acquainted. 
Neither can it be attributed to the polish 
of education or society; for I have gene- 
rally observed that those Hindoos ex- 
press themselves most elegantly and me- 
taphorically, whoare born in villages most 
remote from large towns, and the resorts 
of Europeans or Moolsulmuns. I once 
heard a young Brahmun, about fifteen 
years of age, who had not quitted his na- 
tive village, in a distant part of Oude, 
above four months, interrogated by 
another, why he was so late in re- 
turning to camp? he had been at a 
Mela or fair, held in the neighbour- 
hood of Gwaliur: at which all the women 
of the city, young as wellas old, appeared 
without reserve: and when he heard the 
question, ‘* O,” cried he, in his Doric 
tongue, while an expression of pleasure 
sparkled in his fine hazel eyes, ‘ Buhar 
ko lootut ruha;?? “‘Vve been plundering 
the spring.” Another time, when I had 
reprimanded a lad about the same age, 
for calling a respectable elderly man old, 
who was very ambitious of appearing 
young, ‘* Why,” said he, ‘ his whiske?s 
are like “ peoore,” threads of fresh spun 
cotton. May I venture upon another in 
stance? it relates to my young favourite 
who ‘* plundered the spring,” aud will 
serve to show, that these interesting peo- 
ple are not merely metaphorical, but ac- 
tually possessed of the most tender and 
amiable feelings. His uncle, at whose 
request he had been brought to camp, 
was a Sipahee of some standing in the 
corps I commanded; but notorious for 
using upon every occasion the grossest 
abuse: an insult offensive beyond any 
other, to all ranks of Liindoos. The boy 
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had long submitted in silence to this, and 
other harsh treatment of his relation ; till 
at length, upon the representation of a 
native officer, I directed that he should 
be removed to another company, and not 
allowed to associate with him upon any 
account: an arrangement at which the 
other affected to be exceedingly offended. 
Soon after, the uncle received a wound 
which incapacitated him for service, and 
he was transferred to the invalid esta- 
blishment. Previous, however, to his 
quitting camp, the lad came to me and 
entreated me to use my influence to re- 
concile him to his uncle; and that they 
might not part in anger. I sent for him 
directly; and upon his entering the tent, 
Arjoon, the boy’s name, fell at his feet. 
The uncle, however, remained for some 
moments sullen and unmoved; till at 
length, upon my upbraiding him for his 
harshness and insensibility, he put his 
hand gently upon the: boy’s head; who, 
when he felt this little act of kindness, 
sprang up, threw his arms around his 
neck, and gave vent to his feelings in 
sobs, that seemed to burst from his heart. 
This was too much even for the stoicisin 
of the uncle, who then pressed him af- 
fectionately to his bosom; and exclaim- 
ing, ‘is my brother’s child,” burst into 
tears himself: I do not remeinber that | 
was ever more sensibly affected. 

‘¢ If it is not then to the structure of 
their language, nor to the refinements of 
education, that this delicacy of ideas and 
language is to be ascribed; may we not 
suppose that the genial warmth of the 
climate, and universal luxuriance of na- 
ture, unite to produce a physical tender- 
ness and susceptibility in the various or- 
gans of sense, and thus render the nerves 
on which they act, more ‘ tremblingly 
alive all o’er,’ than our hardier and more 
rigid climate ? 

«¢] am aware that these opinions of the 
Hindoos will find but little credit with 
the generality of my countrymen in India ; 
who will be apt to regard thei as the vi 
sionary offspring of prejudice and ro. 
mance. With them there are but two, 
though very distinct, opiniens upon this 
subject; one party regarding the inha- 
bitants, manners, productions, &c. of In- 
dia, when compared with those of Eu- 
rope, as utterly unworthy of notice ; while 
their opponents, fewer indeed in num- 
bers, but equally strong tn argument, give 
to every thing in the Last a preference as 
Secidand, and probably as unjust. ‘To 
profess impartiality, and to be only 
laughed at for the profession, is so com- 
mon, that however sincerely Imay believe 
myself endued with so rare a quality, | 
should get but little credit by avowing it. 
Let me, therefore, endeavour to secure 
the favour at least of one of the contend- 
ing parties, by avowing a predilection for 
the simple character and manners of the 
unsophisticated Hindoo. I can admire 
the superior genius of Europe displayed 
in laws, commerce, literature, and all the 
arts and sciences which tend to the rehne- 
ment of human life; aswell as her stouter 
nerve, and Joftier courage, evinced in 
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er splendid and glorious conquests : 
yet | aminclined to believe, that the con- 
sequences of this superiority, the long 
train of multiplied wants, increasing lux- 
uy. vicious habits, political corruption, 
religious scepticism, &c. &c. are not 
quite counterbalances to that moderate 
state of happiness, which a people who 
are far advanced in all the arts of civiliza- 
tion, yet still remain some steps below 
perfection, may be supposed to possess: 
an happiness less brilliant and less glo- 
rious, perhaps, but at the same time more 
tranquil and diffused, and less liable to be 
overthrown. Such a state of public 
happiness [ imagine the Hindoos to 
have enjoyed under the government of 
their ancient princes. Thelaws of Brimha, 
believed to be of Divine origin, were 
obeyed without cavils or murmurs; and 
though, like all other productions of hu- 
man understanding, they doubtless con- 
tain many imperfections and errors, they 
may, nevertheless, boldly challenge the 
praise of great wisdom, and the merit of 
being adinirably adapted to the genius of 
the people for whose guidance they were 
intended, and the climate in which they 
were to beexercised. By what has been 
termed ‘the unnatural division of the 
people into castes,’”’ they, at least, put a 
powerful check upon domestic ambition, 
with the crimes and miseries which too 
often attend upon that unruly passion; 
while we have ample proof that emula- 
tion was not extinguished in the honours 
which we know were paid to men distin- 
guished in any branch of science, and the 
beautiful specimens of art and manufac- 
ture, which are still to be found in every 
part of this immense emptre. 
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Wuen the care of his Majesty’s person 
was entrusted to the Queen, a council 
was appointed to aid and assist her in all 
matters connected with the subject; so 
far, the two Houses of Parliament had 
agreed, but the appointment of a Regency 
produced the most violent discussions, 
which the recovery of his Majesty alone 
terminated, before the bill had passed. 
Mr. Pitt wished to divide the Regency 
between the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, whilst the opposition contended, 
that the whole authority of the crown 
and the uncontrolled use of its influence 
should constitutionally devolve upon the 
Prince. So far as the subject had pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Pitt was successful, al- 
though the opposition was very strong, 
having, in its ranks, all the Princes of the 
Blood. 


Tothe Lords and Gentlemen fio delt- 





vered the resolutions of the two Houses, 
relative to the care of his Majesty’s per- 
son, the Queen made the following an- 
swer:— 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘“* My duty and gratitude to the King, 
and the sense I must ever entertain of 
iny great obligations to this country, will 
certainly engage my most earnest atten- 
tion to the anxious and momentous trust 
intended to be reposed in me by Parlia- 
ment. It will be a great consolation to 
me to receive the aid of a council, of 
which I shall stand so much in need, in 
the discharge of a duty wherein the hap- 
piness of my future life is indeed rf 
interested, but which a higher object, 
the happiness of a great, loyal, and atfec- 
tionate people, renders still more im- 
portant.” 

The King recovered from his illness in 
three months; andthe country, from one 
end to the other, gave the greatest de- 
monstrations of joy, loyalty, and attach- 
ment to his person and family. On this 
occasion, the Queen observed, that ‘*a 
sovereign’s greatest glory consisted in his 
people’s affections.” ‘The 25th of April, 
1789, was appointed for a general thanks- 
giving for his Majesty’s recovery, when 
the King, Queen, and the other branches 
of the royal family went to St. Paul’s. 

Whatever difference of opinion might 
exist as to the interference of the Queen 
in politics at the time when his Majesty 
was unable to attend to them himself, it 
will be allowed, that her conduct, and 
that of those who advocated the same 
cause, met with the decided approbation 
of his Majesty, for, no sooner had he re- 
covered his former health, than the full- 
ness of regal power was poured forth on 
all those who had so firmly maintained his 
rights. Indeed, there is little doubt that 
the Queen knew the sentiments of her 
royal consort; and it is well known that, 
on every occasion, she was most attentive 
to them:—‘* 1 have found,” says the 
Queen, “that the advice of the dear 
King, of being uniformly polite to every 
one, of doing nothing in the spirit of 
party, and of adhering closcly to his fa- 
mily, has been my surest guide during 
my long residence here *.” 

In the summer following the King’s 
recovery, their Majesties, accompanied 
by the Princess Royal, the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Augusta, set off on a tour, 
and visited Southampton, Lymington, 
and Weymouth, where they had several 
excursions on the sea; Bridport, Exeter, 
and Plymouth, had a similar honour. 

A most splendid entertainment was 
given by the Queen, at Frogmore, in ho- 
nour of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, which was enlivened 
by a curious kind of lottery; every vi- 
sitor deposited what he pleased ; and 
drew a ticket from a bag, which entitled 
him to a prize, consisting of some trifling 
memorial of Frogmore fete; the profits 
of which were given to the poor. Frog- 





* Her Majesty’s letter to the Duke of 
Mouckicnburg-Strelitz, Oct. go, 13th 
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nore was the favourite retreat of the 
royal family ; to which they retired from 
the world, shook off the trammels of 
court etiquette, indulged in the freedom 
of unreserved communication, and the 
enjoyments of innocence and domestic 

eace: here, too, her Majesty is said to 

ave collected a library which has 
evinced her royal munificence in the pur- 
chase of illustrated books, and consider- 
able taste and acumen in matters of ge- 
neral literature. ‘The grounds, round 
Frogmore, were laid out by her Majesty 
and the Princesses, with exquisite taste 
and judgment. 

In the unhappy differences subsisting 
between the Hilece and Princess of 
Wales, we believe, no one acquainted 
with the general character of her Majesty, 
and of the difficulty of interfering in do- 
inestic disputes, will censure her conduct; 
the subject, unfortunately, like almost 
every other in this country, became a 
party one, and was agitated with little po- 
icy and with still less delicacy towards 
the parties most interested. 

Her Majesty had next to Jament the 
loss of her youngest daughter, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, of gentle manners and inost 
amiable disposition; and to add to her 
calamities, this event affected his Ma- 
jesty, to such a degree, that it is believed 
he has irrecoverably lost his reason, and 
become insensible to those other afflic- 
tions which the rest of the royal family 
were sufiering. ‘The Queen was ap- 
pointed one of his guardians, and did 
every thing to relieve his sutferings. 
She attended him daily, when at Windsor, 
and if her health or any other occasion 
required a short absence, her first visit, 
on her return, was to her royal consort, 
with whom she generally passed severah 
hours alone before she joined the other 
part of the family. 

It was, at this time, that the nation ce 
lebrated a jubilee, in commemoration of 
his Majesty’s entering the fiftieth year of 
his reign. On this occasion, the Queen 
was highly gratified by the testimonies of 
loyalty and attachment which were every 
where shown. At Windsor, her Majesty 
and her daughters condescendingly en- 
livened the festivity of the scene by their 
presence ; and the members for the bo- 
rough erected a handsome stone pillar on 
the spot, to commemorate the event. 

It was not for some time after the re- 
gency of 1811, that her Majesty again 
assumed that grandeur which, as the ex- 
terior of royalty, is the most imposing ; 
but the long time that had elapsed since 
any drawing-rooms had been held, owing 
to the affliction of his Majesty, had not 
only rendered one, in some degree, ne- 
cessary for the presentation of several of 
the nobility and their young families, to 
whom such a ceremony is essential, to 
enable them to attain the same honour at 
foreign courts; but there was an actual 
complaint, not “loud, but deep,”’ amongst 
he manufacturing community, that the 
depression, which was then sosensibly felt, 
was owlug, in a great measure, to her 
Majesty not holding drawing-reoms #8 
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formerly. These considerations alone 
aaosed her Majesty to comply with the 
wishes of the nation so unequivocally 
expressed; and those who witnessed the 
painful fatigue which it occasioned, will 
think she made no small sacrifice in the 
compliance. 

Her Majesty occasionally visited 
Brighton, but principally divided her 
time between Kew and Windsor, where 
she superintended the improvements at 
Frogmore; and sometime: the neighbour- 
ing nobility were invited to musical or 


card parties. Hitherto her Majesty had | 


enjoyed an almost uninterrupted state of 
health, but, as is sometimes the case with 
those whose habitsare regular, and whose 
various bodily powers are thence exposed 
to a pretty equal pressure, the first very 
serious attack of dlisease was that which in- 
dicated a general breaking-up of her con- 
stitution. By the advice of her physi- 
ciaws, she travelled to Bath in the sum- 
mer of 1817, to try the efficacy of the 
waters. Here she received the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, and although it was 
disclosed to her in the most delicate 
manner, she becaine immediately worse, 
was conveyed to her room, and returned 
to Windsor as soon as possible. Her 
Majesty afterwards paid a second visit to 
Bath, but received no benefit either from 
the air, or its medicinal springs. While 
resident in that city, she was extremely li- 
beral, and did every thing in her power 
to encourage the trade of the place. 

In April last, her Majesty, accompa- 
nied by several branches of the royal fa- 
mily, the Prince of Hesse Homburg, and 
several persons of distinction, paid a visit 
to the Mansion House, to witness an ex- 
amination of the London National 
Schools. On this occasion, her Majesty 
had given the most express commands 
that all form and ceremony, such as 
would naturally have been observed, 
should be dispensed with. ‘The business 
commenced with the introduction of the 
scholars into the space in the centre of 
the hall. ‘There were between two and 
three hundred girls, and more than seven 
hundred boys, nearly athousand in all, of 
different ages. When they were ar- 
ranged in order, they sang a hymn, and 
repeated part of the church service. 
The great body were then dismissed, and 
each class was afterwards introduced in 
succession. On a word being given, the 
children spelt it, and wrote it on their 
slates. They performed exercises in 
arithmetic in the same manner, and read 
several chapters of the scriptures. The 
Queen, before leaving the hall, conversed 
some time withthe benevolent Mrs. Fry, 
and some other ladies; and the Rey, 
Mr. Shepherd, who examined the chil- 
dren, and the Rev. Mr. Uesketh, the 
secretary of the institution, were intro- 
duced to her Majesty. 

The royal party afterwards partook of a 
cold collation, and expressed themselves 
highly gratified with the reception they 
had received, and with the progress of the 
Two davs afterwards, her Ma- 
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jesty and the Prince Regent sent a dona- 
tion of 5001. each, in aid of the funds of 
the institution. 

This last summer, her Majesty was at- 
tacked with spasims, which threatened 
her very existence: the first attack of the 
disease, which has continued so long with 
few intermissions, was on a ‘journey to 
Windsor, when the convulsions were so 
severe, that it was deemed unsafe for the 
royal party to proceed further than Kew. 
From this, however, she gradually reco- 
vered, and hopes were entertained that it 
would be finally overcome. The next 
attack was at an entertainment given by 
the Duke and Duchess of York; but 
this, although severe, did not evince 
symptoms of danger. 

After a partial recovery, her Majesty 
experienced a relapse on the 7th, and 
again on the 18th of July. At this time 
she resided at Buckingham House: the 
physicians, conceiving that a change of 
scene and air would produce some bene- 
fit to the royal patient, advised her re- 
moval to Kew: she was accordingly taken 
there, in an easy carriage, accompanied 
by the Princess f Prone and the Duchess 
of Gloucester. Here she remained till 
the period of her death, although she 
expressed the most ardent wishes to get 
to Windsor, which was very natural, 
when her attachment for her afflicted 
consort is considered; and we are per- 
suaded that her principal motive for de- 
siring to go thither was her anxiety to 
spend the remainder of her days under 
the same roof with him. 

During her Majesty’s melancholy va- 
cillation between life and death, a variety 
of expedients were resorted to, to alle- 
viate her pain, and add to her means of 
comfort. Among other things, carriages 
of a peculiar and ingenious construction 
were prepared to enable her to take ex- 
ercise in the open air; but a chair made 
under the direction of the Prince Regent, 
afforded her most relief while confined in 
her chamber. 

To follow the various stages of her 
Majesty’s disorder, from its assuming a 
dangerous aspect to the termination of 
her existence; or to recapitulate all the 
bulletins which were published, would 
afford little satisfaction. Suflice it to say, 
that the water which accumulated in her 
lynbs, and on her chest, was an unequi- 
vocal symptom of the deadly stage which 
her Majesty’s sufferings had arrived at. 
This source of distress and immediate 
alarm was, however, acted upon, from 
time to time, both by medicines and sur- 
gical operations; which were productive 
of partial, though gradually diminishing, 
relief, until ‘the potent poison quite 
o’ergrew” the antidotes applied to it by 
professional science. [ach interval of 
repose became shorter than the preceding 
one—each succeeding paroxysm more 
acute—each struggle more nearly mortal. 

That her Majesty was provided with 
the best medical assistance which Eng- 
land, the centre of human art and know- 
ledge, could atford, must bea solid satis- 
faction to those who were personally at 





tached to her, and to all her sympathizing 
subjects. It was an advantage, at the 
same time, which, with few exceptions, 
people of high rank never fail to possess. 
But there are other and sweeter allevia- 
tions of human agony, which nature calls 
for, and life not unfrequently furnishes— 
blessings 

ae which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;” 





which, nevertheless, afflicted greatness 
cannot always ‘* look to have.” In this 
respect, her Majesty was most fortunate, 
for it is impossible to do justice to the 
filial tenderness, with which, throughout 
her indisposition, she was watched by 
every branch of her family within the 
reach of her palace. 

On the 16th of November, her Majes- 
ty’s disorder had assumed the mast 
alarming symptoms, and the bulletin is- 
sued on the following morning prepared 
the public mind for the calamity that was 
so soon to follow. 

It is asserted, that the first alarming 
change in the state of the Queen was on 
Monday afternoon, and was of such a na- 
ture as to induce Sir Henry Halford to 
write to the Prince Regent to hasten his 
departure from London; and the Regent 
immediately sent for the Duke of York 
to accompany him to Kew Palace. Their 
Royal Highnesses remained at Kew till 
near one o’clock, when her Majesty, 
having recovered from her serious attack 
in the afternoon, and there being no im- 
mediate appearance of danger, they left 
their afflicted parent for the night. The 
Queen passed a disturbed night, but only 
similar to what she had frequently done 
for some time past; and the physicians 
had sent off an account to the Regent, a 
little before eight o’clock, to that effect. 
In two hours afterwards, a serious change 
for the worse took place, and Sir Henry 
Halford sent off an express, which arrived 
soon after eleven o’clock at Carlton- 
house, and the statement was so alarming, 
that the Prince sent instantly for the Duke 
of York to accompany Ried to Kew. 
Their Royal Highnesses arrived at Kew 
Palace before half-past twelve, and re- 
paired to the chamber of their expiring 
parent, who, we are happy to say, was 
perfectly sensible of their presence. 

About a quarter before one o’clock, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was introduced 
to the royal chamber, when his Grace 
administered the Holy Sacrament to her 
Majesty. 

At this time, the Royal Sufferer was free 
froin pain, but she was nearly exhausted, 
and at twenty minutes past one breathed 
her last, so gently that it was alinost un- 
perceived by those who were so anxiously 
watching her. 

‘The seene was truly distressing, and 
the Prince Regent had the trying task of 
supporting his mother in her last breath- 
ings—a fit though melancholy close of 
his incessant attendance day and night, 
and of his anxious contrivance of every 
expedientthat could adininister reltet and 
comfort to his parent, in her long and at- 
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flicting illness of six months. His Royal 
Highness was assisted by the Duke of 
York and their Royal Sisters. The ex- 
piring scene—the heart-rending feelings 
of the Regent, and all present, it will be 
equally impossible and unbecoming to 
attempt to describe. 

As far as human suffering can be alle- 
viated at such a mement, by the consola- 
tions of religion, by the aid of profes- 
sional skill, and, by what is more pre- 
cious, perhaps, than either, the tender 
offices of filial love and duty, her Majesty 
found that alleviation. Tne affectionate 
solicitude, the unwearied attentions of 
the Prince Regent, of his illustrious bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, and of their af- 
flicted sisters, who had taken up their 
abode at Kew during the whole time of 
her Majesty’s residence there, must, in- 
deed, have soothed the anguish of dis- 
ease, and calmed. the perturbations of 
expiring nature. It was their sad, yet 
pleasing task, 


* To rock the cradle of declining age: 

With lenient acts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eve, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 


In the evening, and before the post 
hour, a special Gazette, with a black bor- 
der, supplementary to the regular one, 
was published, for the express and sole 
purpose of announcing her Majesty’s de- 


cease, in the following words :— 


‘© Whitehall, Nov. \7. 
*¢ This day, at one o’clock, the Queen 
departed this life, to the inexpressible 
grief of the Royal Family, after a tedious 
Ulness, which a Majesty bore with the 
iInost pious fortilude and resignation. 
The maay great and exemplary virtues 
which so eminently distinguished her 
Majesty throughout her long life, were 
the object of universal esteem and admi- 
ration amongst all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and render the death of this il- 
lustrious and most excellent Princess an 
unepeanabie loss to the whole nation.”’ 
er Majesty has made a will. It ap- 
pearsthat she was not possessed of 3,0004. 
of money at her demise, and that she 
ossessed no funds*. She‘has bequeathed 
1er diamonds to be divided equally among 
the Princesses, her daughters, with some 
distinctions ; and is*said to have given a 
handsome bequest to Lady Harcourt, 
who has been always admitted to the ho- 





* Kunowivg the manner in which her Ma- 
jesty employed ber money, we do not regret 
to find her die thus poor, although we should 
have been far from ceasuring her had it been 
otherwise. A Sunday paper, not remarkable 
fur the correctness of its statements, lately 
asserted that her Majesty saved 50,0001. an- 
nually, and therefore would die worth three 
millions. Had the writer known any thivg of 
the accumulation of compound interest, he 
would have found that, had her Majesty saved 
but one tenth of the sum, or 5,000), a year, it 
would, in the course of her Majesty’s long 
reign, have amounted to uo Jess than one miél- 
tion six hundred end seventy thousand pounds. 





nour of her intimate confidence; and 
smaller legacies to others, who have 
been longest in her Majesty’s service. 

It has been said, but with what truth 
we know not, that the principal evening 
amusement of her late Majesty was in 
writing her own memoirs, in «hich it is 
said all the extraordinary political occur- 
rences which took place during her long 
reign, are related with the ease so pecu- 
liar to a female writer. 

Although her Majesty always main- 
tained the dignity of her high situation, 
yet she was remarkable for her urbanity 
and condescension, particularly to the 
rising generation: of this the following 
isa pleasing instance. When the Queen 
with the Princesses and several of the no- 


‘bility were at Virginia Water, on a fish- 


ing party, during the autumn of 1815, 
whilst they were regaling themselves on 
the banks of that romantic lake, the young 
ladies of Miss Bird’s ——- school, 
Egham House, passed by, when they 
were affably directed by her Majesty to 
approach, treated with sledandahe, 
kindly noticed, individually, and retained 
some hours, during which the band of the 


5th regiment played several tunes, and 


the young ladies to the number of fifleen 
couple, danced on the shaded lawn, to 
the great pleasure of the royal party. 

We might also add her last entertain- 
ment to the Eton scholars, at rogmore, 
after the AJontem of 1817. 

Of her Majesty’s private, yet active be- 
nevolence, numerous instances are accu- 
mulating; we shall content ourselves with 
inserting the following, in addition to those 
already detailed :— 

On one occasion, a female presented a 
petition to the Queen: she was a stranger. 
‘The memorial stated, that she was the 
widow of an oflicer, left with twelve chil- 
dren. ‘The Queen directed the strictest 
inquiries to be made into the character of 
the applicant ; and the result proving sa- 
tisfactory, her Majesty took the whole of 
the children from the mother, and sent 
them to school. Some time after, learn- 
ing that the widow had again become a 
wite, her Majesty sent back all the chil- 
dren. It is necessary to add, this object 
of royal bounty had married a person in 
opulent circumstances. 

Another instance of her Majesty’s be- 
nevolence occurs in her attention to the 
Rev. Francis Roper, one of the conductors 
at Eton College, during his indisposition, 
last year, in commanding him the regular 
attendance of the royal physicians, and 
supplying him with every necessary from 
the palace, twice a-day; and when he 
died, and left a-widow and ten children, 
the Queen lost notime in causing it to be 
intimated to Mrs. Roper, that she might 
rely on her protection ; and commenced 
a subscription with the sum of 500). 
which amounted to 2000]. in the same 
day. Her Majesty subsequently called 
on Mrs. Roper, and expressed her inten- 
tion to provide for her daughters, and to 
request the Prince Regent to do the 
same for her sons. 

It has been reported that, after 1789, 





the Queen never wholly retired into the 
shade of domestic life; but exercised, 
both over his Majesty and the Regent, an 
influence, more or less effectual, in the 
choice, the continuance, and dismissal of 
their responsible advisers. These are 
mere reports. ‘The first rule of philoso. 
phizing ought to be, not to seek a second 
cause, when that which you have already 
arrived at is suflicient to account for any 
ziven phenomenon. But should Queen 

harlotte be really thought, during her 
life-time, to have produced a sensible 
operation on the state of parties, some 
further change in their strength or posi- 
tion will now be requisite to prove that 
such surmises were just. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
pronounce a more comprehensive eu- 
logium upon the character of our late 
Queen, than is contained in the followin 
extract from an address of congratulation 
to her Majesty, drawn up by the late bi- 
shop of Llandaff, after the King’s reco 
very, in the year 1789. His testimony, 
at least, will not be suspected of adula- 
lation, for his political prejudices led 
him rather. to calumniate than applaud 
her conduct at that period :— 

‘¢ Sensible of the influence of royal 
example, we have always thought that 
your Meets was entitled to the thanks 
of the kingdom for the proofs you have 
uniformly given, during along residence 
ainongst us, of the sincerity of your piety, 
of the amiableness and purity of your man- 
ners, as a Queen, as a Wife, and as a Mo- 
ther. But, if your Majesty could have 
claimed our regard on no other account, 
the tenderness and concern you have 
shown for a beloved Monarch, during his 
late unhappy situation, would have se- 
cured to you the grateful attachment of a 
loyal people.” 

And Dr. [ugh Blair, who was no flat- 
,terer, bore testimony to the piety and 
virtues of her Majesty in his dedication 
of his sermons to her; indeed, itis 2 
proud consolation to the British nation to 
reflect, that only one opinion exists 
throughout all ranks of society, as to the 
unblemished and irreproachable charac- 
ter of a Queen whose virtues on the 
throne have contributed, ina high de- 
gree, to improve the moral character of 
the people.—In all those points that con- 
‘stitute female excellence, she was pre- 
eminently distinguished, and when this 
sentence is pronounced, what higher eu- 
logy can be bestowed? ‘That her late 
Majesty partook of the common infirmi- 
ties of human nature, it would be foolish 
adulation to deny; but her portion of 
them was never such as inarked her out, 
even in her elevated station, with all eyes 
drawn upon her, for the censure of the 
most severe moralist. This tribute to 
her memory is but an act of common 
justice; and, however much it may have 
suited some to asperse her character, it 
requires not the spirit of prophecy to 
foretel that the memory of her Majesty 
will live and be revered, whilst the names 
of her enemies and their caluimnies will’ 





be equally forgotten. B. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THLE 
BASKING SHARK. 





Tue animals of the Shark genus are wholly 
marine, and are said to be much rarer in 
the Baltic than in any other sea: they are 
viviparous, and are observed to produce 
more young at a time than the Rays, but 
each included, as in those fishes, in a 
quadrangular capsule or involucrum, 
each extremity of which is extended into 
a long, contorted, cartilaginous thread of 
great length. Many of the Sharks are 
said to emita phosphoric light during the 
night: they are chiefly of a solitary na- 
ture, and, in general, devour with indis- 
criminating voracity, almost every animal 
substance, whether living or dead* : some 
few species, however, are observed to 
feed chiefly on fuci and other marine 
vegetables. 

The size to which the Shark some- 
times grows is far superior to that of 
thirty feet in length, its more ordinary di- 
mensions. Weare informed by Gillius 
that a Shark was seen of the weight of 
four thousand pounds, and that in the 
belly of one was found an entire human 
body, and Muller asserts, that in a Shark 
taken at the Isle of St. Margaret, was 
found a horse+, which had probably 
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* The Shark, greedy and almost indiserimi- 
nate feeder as he is, is saidto reject a fowl, dead 
Or alive, if thrown froma ship; and after ap- 
proaching upon its fall into the water, to 
swim away from it in haste, St. Pierre tells 
us, that the sailors have a proverb which 
says, “ The Shark flees from feather.” It’s 
the feathers of birds which form their protec- 
tion in this instance. ‘The cause is, the 
want of adaptation in the thioat and stomach 
of the Shark to receive them, and the effect, 
to give security tothe myriads of sea-fowl 
which, while swimming on the water, would 
otherwise be the helpless prey of this mon- 
ster.— En. 

+ The Shark does not spare even its own 
species. A Laplauder, according to Leems, 
bad taken a Shark, and fastencd it to his ea- 
nee; but soon missed it, without heing able 
to guess how: if a shut ime afterwards he 





been thrown overboard from some ship. 
The size of the fossil teeth of this species, 
so often found in the Isle of Malta and 
elsewhere, atlords a convincing proof of 
the enormous specimens which have 
once existed. In the British Museum 
are teeth of this kind measuring at least 
four inches and a half from the point to 
the base, and six inches from the point to 
the corner: the animal, therefost: to 
which such teeth belonged, must have 


‘been equal to the’Jargest of the Cetacea 


in volume, and we may well admit the 

robability of a human body being swal- 
lowed by such a fish, not only entire, but 
even withouta wound, and on this suppo- 
sition it Is that the Shark has been ima- 
gined by some, to have been the fish or- 


dained for the temporary confinement of 


the prophet Jonas*. 

The internal parts of the Shark pre- 
sent many remarkable particulars: the 
brain is smal]: the heart furnished with 
one ventricle and ene auricle, which lat- 
ter is of very large size, and receives the 
vena cava: the aorta and other arteries 
are of great sirength: the throat is very 
short, and of a diameter not greatly infe- 
rior to that of the beginning of the sto- 
mach, which is of vastsize, and dilatableto 
a preat degree : the intestinal canal consists 
of two portions, one analagous to the 
small, and the other to the large intes- 
tines of quadrupeds, but this latter portion 
is very be in proportion, and is so com- 
posed as to compensate, by its interior 
structure, for its brevity ; since,-instead of 
forming a mere continued tube, asin most 
animals, it consists rather of a large series 
of meshes or divisions, placed in a spiral 
direction throughout its length s»the liver 
is large, and divided into two unequal 
lobes: in the stomach and intestines, ac- 
cording to .Commerson, are usually 
found a great many teniz, or tape-worms, 


which not only infest ihe cavities of 





caught a second of mach larger size, in which, 
when opened, he found the one he had lost. 

* Jouam prophetam, nt veteres Herculem 
trinoctein, in bujus ventriculo tridal spatio 
hewsisse verosinnle est. Lin. Syst. Nat. 


| the length of .about a third of o* 








‘these parts, but even penetrate into and 


lodge themselves between the  in- 
terior coats: these animals, therefore, 
by their vellication and motions, must be 
supposed toaggravate the natural voracity 
of the Shark, and to impel it to engorge 4 
large quantity of food, in order to allay 
the sensations excited by these internal 
enemies; the miit, in the male fish, is 
disposed into two portions, and. -equats 
I 


animal; and in the female the ovaries‘are 
of similar length: during ‘the breeding .. 
season, which takes place at different pe 
riods in different climates, the Sharks 
observed to approach the shores, in order 
to deposit their young in the most favour- 
able situations: these are discharged, to 
the numbet of two or three at a time, 
still adhering to the capsule in which 
they had been before inclosed, and are 
excluded before the young animal has 
had time to break from it: the length of 
the newly-hatched Shark does not exceed 
that of a few inches. 

I inust not conclude the present article 
without giving the readerthe Count De- 
lacepede’s explanation of the French 
name Requin, by which this species #6 
known. The word, according to this au- 
thor, is a corruption of requiem. ‘ Re- 
quin est, en effet, un corruption de re- 
queens qui designe depuis longtems, en 
curope, la mort et le repos eternel *.” 





BASKING SHARK. 


Squalus Maximus. S. plumbeo-fuscus, subtus 
albicans, dentibus parvulis conico subulalis nu- 
MeETOStSS iis. 

Leaden- Brown Shark, whitish beneath, with 
small conic-subulate very numerous teeth. 
Squalus maximus. S. dentibur conicis, pinna 

dorsall untertore majore. Lin, Syst. Nat. 

Basking-Sbark. Penn. Brit. Zool. 

This is a very large species, searcely, 
if atall, inferior in size to the white 
Shark ; its length, according to Mr, Pen- 

* The passage imports the deadly charac, 
terofthe Shark. The Requiem belongs tg 
the Catholic funeral service; and the Shark 
is a man’s Requiem, that is, his certain 
death. ; 
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nant, being from three to twelve yards, 
and evensometimes more. ‘lhe measure- 
ments of one observed by that author, on 
the shore of Loch Ranza, in the Isle of 
Arran, were as follow: viz. the whole 
leugth twenty-seven feet, four inches: 
jirst dorsal fin three feet: second one 
foot: pectoral fins four feet: ventral two 
feet: upper lobe of the tail five feet; 
lower three. Great numbers of this spe- 
cies of Shark were observed to visit the 
bays of Caernarvonshire and Anglesea, in 
the summers of 1756, and a few succeed- 
ing years; continuing there ouly during 
the hot months, and quitting the coast 
about Michaelmas. ‘They appear in the 
Firth of Clyde, and among the Hebrides 
in the month of June, in small shoals of 
seven or eight, but more frequently in 
pers and depart again in July. ‘“* They 

ad nothing,” says Mr. Pennant, “ of the 
fierce and voracious nature of other 
Sharks, and were so tame as to suffer 
themselves to be stroked: they generally 
lay motionless on the surface, commonly 
on their bellies, but sometimes, like tired 
swimmers, on their backs: their food 
seemed to consist entirely of sea-plants, 
no remains of fish being ever discovered 
in the stomachs of numbers that were cut 
up, but the half digested parts of Alga, 
&c. Linneus says, they feedon Medu- 
se. At certain times they were seen 
sporting on the waves, and leaping with 
vast agility several feet out of the water. 
They swam very deliberately, with the 
dorsal fins above the water: their length 
was from three to twelve yards or more: 
their form slender, like others of the 
Shark kind: the upper jaw was much lon- 
ger than the lower, od blunt at the end: 
the mouth placed beneath, and each jaw 
furnished with numbers of small teeth: 
those before were much bent, those more 
remote in the jaw were conic and sharp 
pointed: on the sides of the neck were 
five large transverse apertures to the gills: 
onthe back were two fins, the first very 
large, not directly in the middle, but ra- 
ther nearer the fey the other small, 
and situated near the tail: on the lower 
part were five others, viz. two pectoral 
fins; two ventral fins, placed just behind 
the fin of the back, oll ie small anal fin: 
the tail was very large, and the upper 
part sage longer than the lower: 
the colour of the upper part of the body 
was a deep leaden, the belly white: the 
skin was reugh, like shagreen, but less so 
on the belly than the back: within the 
mouth, towards the throat, was a very 
short sort of whalebone: the liver was of 
great size, but that of the female was the 
largest: some weighed above a thousand 
pounds, and yielded a great quantity of 
pure and sweet oil, fit for lamps, and also 
much used by the ~— whotook them, 
to cure bruises, burns, and rheumatic 


complaints: a large fish has allorded the 
captors a profit of twenty pounds: they 
were viviparous, a young one of abouta 
foot in length being found in the belly of 
a fish of this kind.” 

Mr. Pennant adds, that a shoal of this 
species will permit a boat to follow them | 





without accelerating their motion till al- 
most within contact, when it is usual for 
the harpooner to strike his weapon into 
them as near the gills as possible; but 
that they are often so insensible as not to 
move till the united strength of two 
men have forced in the harpoon deeper: 
as soon as they perceive themselves 
wounded, they dling up their tail, and 
plunge headlong to the bottom, and fre- 
quently coil the rope round them in their 
agonies, attempting to disengage the har- 
poon from them by rolling on the ground ; 
for it is often found greatly bent. As soon 
as they discover that their eiforts are in 
vain, they swim away with amazing ra- 
pidity, and with such violence, that there 
has been an instance ofa vessel of seventy 
tons having been towed away against a 
fresh gale: they sometimes run oif with 
two hundred fathom of line, and with 
two harpoons in them, and will employ 
the fishers for twelve, and sometimes for 
twenty-four hours before they are sub- 
dued: when killed, they are either 
hauled on shore, or, if at a distance from 
land, to the vessel’s side: the liver, (the 
only useful part,) is taken out, and 
marked out, and melted into oil in ket- 
tles provided for the purpose. A large 
fish will yield eight barrels of oil, and two 
of useless sediment. ‘The fishers ob- 
served on these Sharks a sort of leech, of 
a reddish colour, and abouttwo feet long, 
but which fell off when the fish was 
brought to the surface of the water, and 
left a white mark on the skin. 

A male of this species was taken in the 
year 1801, at Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, 
entangled in a fishing-seine, and, after a 
violent resistance, was dragged ashore. 
It is said to have received seventeen 
musket-balls before it expired ; its length 
was twenty-eight feet, and its circumfer- 
ence in the thickest part about twenty 
feet: its tail, from point to point, near 
eight feet: the teeth, according to its 
proprietor, who took the pains to count 
them, amounted to the number of four 
thousand. 








BAFFIN’S SECOND VOYAGE. 





A briefe and true Relation or Journall, contayning such 
accidents as happened in the fift voyage*, for the Dis- 
coverie of a Passage to the North-West, set forth at 
the charges of the Right Worshipfull Sir Tho. 
Smith, Knight; Sir Dudley Digges, Knight; 
Master John Westenholme, Esquire ; Mas- 
ter Alderman Jones, with others; in 
the good ship called the Discove- 
rie of Londou: Robert Bileth, 

Master, and myselfe Pilot, 
performed in the yeere 
of our Lord, 
lolo. 

In the name of God: Amen. ‘The 
forenamed ship being in full readinesse 
upon the twentie sixe of March, we set 
saile at Gravesend, being in number se- 





®* This was the fifth Voyage for the Disco- 
very of a North-West Passage, and the second 
made by Baflin, his first being made the year 
preceding. The other voyages were made ; 
the first by Hudson, in 1608, in which he pe- 
rished, the second by Sir TPhomas Button, 
and the third by Captain Gibbins. 
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venteene persons, having very faire weg- 
ther, which continued till the second of 
April; by that time we were off Portland, 
then the winde coming westward with 
foule weather, we kept sea till the fourth 
day, then being not able to fetch Plimouth, 
bore roomeée for Dartinouth, where wee 
stayed eleven days, in which time was 
much foule weather and westerly windes. 

The fifteenth day of Aprill, being 
cleere of Dartinouth, we were forced the 
next day to put into Plimouth. ‘Fhe 
nineteenth day we set saile from thence, 
and the twentieth, in the morning, we past 
betweene the Lands End and Silly with a 
faire winde. Continuing our course, a3 
in the briefe table or journall is set downe, 
with every particular from noone to 
noone; that here I need not make a te- 
dious repetition, nothing worthy of note 
hapning, but that we had a gouc passage, 
and the first land we saw was in Fretum 
Davis, on the coast of Groinland, in the 
latitude of 65 degrees, 20 minutes. On 
the fourteenth of May, in the forenoone, 
then sixe of the people, beinga fishing, 
came to us, to whom we gave small pieces 
of iron, they keeping us companie, being 
very joyfull, supposing wee had intended 
come to anchor; but when they saw us 
stand off from shoare, they followed us 
awhile, and then went away discontented, 
to our seeming. 

We, prosecuting our voyage, were loth 
to come to anchor as yet, although the 
winde was contrarie, but still plyed to the 
northward, untill we came into 70 degrees 
20 minutes; then wee came to anchor in 
a faire sound (neere the place Master 
Davis called London Coast). ‘The twen- 
tieth of May, at evening, the people, 
espying us, fled away in their boates, get- 
ting on rocks, wondring and gasing at us; 
but, after this night, we saw them no. 
more, leaving many dogs running to and 
fro on the island. 

At this place we stayed two dayes, im 
which time we tooke in fresh water and 
other necessaries: here we had some 
dislike of the passage, because the tydes 
are so small, as not arising above eight or 
nine foot, and keepe no certaine course 5 
but the neerest time of high water, on the 
change day, is at a quarter of an houre 
past nine, and the flood cometh from the 
south. 

The two and twentieth day, at a north: 
sunne, wee set sail and plyed still north- 
ward, the wind being right against us as 
we stood off and on. Upon the sixe and 
twentieth day, in the -afternoone, we 
found a dead whale, about sixe and 
twentie leagues from shoare, having all 
her finnes. ‘Their making our ship fast, 
wee used the best meanes wee could 
get to them, and, with much toile, gota 
hundred and sixtie that evening. The 
next morning the sea went very high, 
and the winde arising, the whale broke 
from us, and we were forced to leave her 
and set saile, and having not stood past 
three or foure leagues north-westward, 
came to the ice; then wee tacked and 
stood to the shoareward: a sore stort 
ensued, 
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By the thirtieth day, in the afternoone, 
wee came faire by Hope Sanderson, the 
farthest land Master Davis was at, lying 
between 72 and 73 degrees; and that 
evening, by a north sunne, we came to 
much ice, which we put into, plying all 
the next day to get through it. 

The first of June, we were cleere of the 
ice before-named, and not farre from 
shoare, the winde blowing very hard at 
north-north-east: then we put in among 
divers islands ; the people, seeing us, fled 
away in all haste, leaving their tents be- 
pene and, upon a small rocke, they hid 
two young maides or women. Our ship 
riding not farre off, we espyed them, to 
whom our master, with some other of our 
companie, went in the boate, they making 
signes to be carried to the island where 
their tents were, close adjoining, When 
they came thither, they found two old 
women more, the one very old, to our 
estimation little lesse than foure score, 
the other not so old. ‘The next time we 
went on shoare, there was another woman 
with a child at her back, who had hid 
her-elfe among the rocks till the other had 
told her how well wee had used them, in 
giving them pieces of iron and such like, 
which they highly esteeme; in change 
thereof they give us seales skinnes; other 
riches they had none, save dead seales 
and fat of seales, some of which fat or 
blubber afterward we carried aboord ; the 
00re women were very diligent to carry 
it to the water side to put into our caske, 
making shew that the men were over at 
the mayne, and at another small island 
something more eastward. ‘Phen making 
signes to them that wee would shew them 
our ship and set them where the men 
were: the foure youngest came into our 
boate; when they were aboord, they 
much wondred to see our ship and furni- 
ture; we gave them of our meat, which, 
they tasting, would not eate. ‘Then two 
of them wee set on the island, where they 
supposed the men to be; the other two 
were carried to their tents againe. Those 
that went to seeke the men could net 
finde them, but came as neere the ship as 
they could, and, at evening, wee set 
them over to the other. 

This place wecalled Women’s Islands ; 
it lyeth in the latitude of 72 degrees, 45 
minutes: here the flood cometh from 
the southward; at nep tydes, the water 
ariseth but sixe or seven foote, anda 
south-south- east moone maketh a full sea. 
The inhabitants very poore, living 
chiefly on the flesh of seales, dryed, 
which they eate raw; with the skinnes 
they cloathe themselves, and also make 
coverings for their tents and boats, which 
they dresse very well. ‘The women, in 
their apparell, are different from the men, 
and are marked in the face with divers 
black strokes or lines, the skin being 
rased with some sharpe instrument when 
they are young, and blacke colour put 
therein, that by no means it will be gotten 
forth. 

Concerning their religion, [can little 
say: onely, they have akinde of a worship 
or adoration te the sunne, 
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nually they will point unto and strike 
their hand on their breast, crying Jlyout : 
their dead they burie on the side of the 
hils, where they live, (which is commonly 
on small ilands,) making a pile of stones 
over them, yet not so close but that wee 
might see the dead body, the aire being 
so pliersing, that it keepeth them from 
much stinking savour. So, likewise, I 
have seen their dogs buried in the same 
manner. 

Upon the fourth day, we set sayle from 
thence, having very faire weather, al- 
though the winde were contrary, and 
plyed to and fro betweene the ice and the 
land, being, as it were, achannel of seven 
or eight leagues broad?; then, on the ninth 
day, being in the latitude of 74 degrees 
4 minutes, and much pestered with ice, 
neere unto three small ilands, lying eight 
miles from the shore, we caine to anchor 
neere one of them. 

These ilands are used to be frequented 
with people in the latter part of the yeare, 
as it seemed by the houses and places 
where the tents had stood ; but this yeare, 
as yet, they were not come. Here the 
tides are very small, especially the floud, 
which ariseth not above five or six foot, 
yet the ebbe runneth with an indifferent 
streame, the cause thereof, (in mine opi- 
nion,) is the great abundance of snow, 
melting on the land all this part of the 
yeare. 

‘The tenth day, wee set sayle from 
thence, and stood through much ice to 
the westward, to try if that, further from 
the shore, we might proceede: but this 
attempt was soone quailed, for the more 
ice we went through, the thicker it was, 
till wee could see no place to put in the 
ship’s head. 

Seeing that, as yet, we could not pro- 
ceede, we determined to stand in for the 
shoare, there to abide some few days, 
till such times as the ice were more wasted 
and gone (for we plainely saw that it 
consumed very fast) ; with this resolution 
we stood in, and came to anchor among 
many ilands, in the latitude of 73 degrees 
45 minutes, on the twelfth day, at night. 
Here, wee continued two dayes, without 
shew or signe of any people, till, on the 
fifteenth day in the morning, about one 
a clocke, there came two and fortie of the 
inhabitants in their boates or canoas, and 
gave us seale skiimes, and many peeces of 
the bone or horne of the sen unicorne, and 
shewed us divers peeces of sea mor’s 
teeth ; making signes that to the north- 
ward were many of them: in exchange 
thereof we gave them small peeces of 
iron, glasse beads, and such like: at 
foure several times, the people came to 
us, and each time brought us of the afore- 
said commodities, by reason thereof we 
called this place Horne Sound. 

Here we stayed six dayes, and on the 
eighteenth day, at night, we set sayle, al- 
though the wind had beene contrary 
for the most part this moneth; but it 
was strange to see the ice so much 
consumed in so little space; for now we 
might come to the three ilands before 
named, tund cif to the westward al- 
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most twenty leagues, without let of ice, 
untill we were more north, (as to 74 de- 
grees 30 minutes), then we put among 
much scattered ice, and plyed to and fro 
all this moneth, still in the sight of shoare, 
and many times fast in the ice; yet every 
day we got something on our way, no- 
thing worthy of note happening, but that, 
at divers times, we saw of the fishes with 
long hornes, many and often, which we 
call the sea unicorne: and here, to write 
particularly of the weather, it would be 
superfluous or needlesse, because it was 
so variable, few days without snow, and 
often freezing ; insomuch, that, on Mid- 
summer day, our shrouds, roapes, and 
sailes, were so frozen, that we could scarce 
handle them ; yet the cold is not so ex- 
treame, but it may well be endured. 

The first of July we were come into an 
open sea, in the latitude of 75 degrees 
40 minutes, which anew revived our hope 
of a passage, and because the winde was 
contrary, wee stood off twenty leagues 
from the shoare, before we met the ice: 
then standing in againe: when we were 
neere the land, we let fall an anchor to see 
what tyde went, but in that we found 
small comfort. Shortly after the winde 
came to the south-east, and blew very 
hard, with foule weather, thicke and fog- 
gie: then we set sayle, and ran along by 
the l.nd: this was on the second day 
at night. The next morning we passed 
by a faire cape, or head land, which wee 
called Sir Dudley Digges Cape; it is in 
the latitude of 76 degrees 35 minutes, 
and hath a small island close adjoyning to 
it; the winde still increasing, we past by 
a faire sound, twelve leagues distant from 
the former cape, having an iland in the 
midst, which maketh two entrances. Un- 
der this island we came to anchor, and 
had not rid past two houres, but our ship 
drove, although we had two anchors at 
the ground; then were we forced to set 
sayle, and stand forth: this sound wee 
called Wostenholine Sound: it hath man 
inlets, or smaller sounds in it, and is a fit 
place for the killing of whales. 

To be continued.) 








THE FATE OF THE DANDIES. 


[N the reign of Elizabeth, some beaux 
introduced long swords and high ruffs, 
which so approached the royal standard in 
such articles, when her Majesty ap- 
pointed officers to break every man’s 
sword, and clip all ruffs which were be- 
yond a certain length. ‘The utmost con- 
sternation followed, butthe Queen was 
inexorable, and the beaux defeated. 

‘The Dandies, in the reign of Charles 
the First, wore what were called love- 
locks, at the left side of the head, which 
so incensed Mr. Prynne, that he wrote a 
quarto book against them, and after a 
protracted struggle, attended with vari- 
ous success, the Dandies, in the reign of 
Charles II, compromised the love-locks 
for a slender pair of whiskers. 

Cowley, in his discourse ‘* Of Great- 
ness’? censures some enormities in the 
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dress of the female dandies of his time, 
in the following manner:—*“ Is any thing 
more common than to see our ladies of 
quality wear such high shoes as they can- 
not walk in without one to lead them; 
and a gown as long again as their body, 
so that they cannot stir to the next room 
without a page to hold it up?” ® 

What a marvellous contrast does not 
the gown of one of our present ladies of 
— present to that which drew down 
the animadversion of the poet, and which 
was put outof fashion bythe dandies (can we 
call them male dandies) of the day, who 
entered ball-roomsin long boots and spurs. 

Soon after the restoration, the perriwig 
was introduced from France to England, 
and worn among the dandies, to the 
great consternation ofthe judges, divines, 
and physicians of that day, who under- 
stood the magic of the wig, and were 
wont to give it all the advantage of length | 
as well as size. Many preachers in- 
veighed against the perriwig from the 
pulpit, and Mr. Wood states that Natha- 
niel Vincent, D, D. chaplain in ordinary 
to the King, preached before him at New- 
market in a perriwig, according to the 
then fashion, and that his Majesty was so 
offended at it that he commanded the 
Duke of Monmouth, chancellor to the 
University of Cambridge, to see the sta- 
tutes concerning decency of apparel put 
inexecution, which was done accordingly. 
It seemed the King cared little to enforce 
a strict observance of form in the dress of 
the female dandies; for, just about the 
same time that the Cambridge statutes 
were enforcing decency of apparel among 
the male dandies, poor Richard Baxter 
was engaged in publishing a book, enti- 
tled “ Sust and Seasonable Reprehen- 
sion of Naked Breasts and Shoulders.”’ 

Dr. Grainger says that he scarce ever 
saw a portrait of a bad by Sir Peter Lely 
in this style of dress, but he thought of! 
the following passage of Seneca :— 

** Videc sericas vestes, si vestes vocan- 
dz suut, in quibus nihil est quo defendi 
aut corpus, aut denique pudor possit; 
quibus sumptis, mulier parum liquido 
nudam se non esse jurabit.”’ 

What fate awaits the dandies of the 
present day it is difficult to surmise: we 
fear no artist has taken the trouble to pre- | 
serve one of their figures for the histori- 
an’s comment. The proprietor of the 
menagerie at Exeter Change has given 
over the idea of perfuming one of them 
for preservation. Mr. Bullock will, it is 
said, attempt the task for a dandy-mummy. 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


[The following correspondence, which 
has been communicated to us, conveys 
the sentiments of the late Dr. Ran- 
dolph, Bishop of London, on bible So- 
cieties; sentiments which are shared 
by most of the well-wishers to church 
and state. } 


(To the Lord- Bishop of London.) 
My Lorp,—I am directed, as chairman 





the St. Alban’s branch of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to present to your 
lordship a copy of the report of the 
speeches delivered upon its formation. 
‘They are intended to explain the nature 
and object of the society, and to obviate 
the objections that have been brought 
forward against it. 

If I may presume to offer my opinion 
upon the subject, I humbly trust the So- 
ciety may be a useful support to our 
valuable constitution, in church and state, 
and particularly, if assisted by the vigi- 
lant activity of the parochial clergy, and 
the co-operation of the respectable so- 
ciety in Bartlett’s Buildings. 

But its brightest era will begin, when 
it is so happy as to obtain your lordship’s 
patronage and approbation. 

l have the honour to be, 
With the most dutiful respect, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
Ilumble servant, ‘ 
5th Aug. 1812. SSSes. 


ANSWER. 

Sir,—If you had an intention to consult 
me at all upon the subject of your Bible 
Society, it would have been more decent 
to have done it before its formation. 

I have long made up my mind upon 
the subject, and upon strong grounds, not 
to be shaken by the declamatory, and, in 
some respects, exceptionable speeches 
contained in your Report. I[t is enough 
to say, that 1 already belong to an older 
and better Society, which has been em- 

loyed for above a century past in distri- 
fusion Bibles. I am, sir, 
Your humble servant, 

‘so S866, J. Lonpon. 
8th Aug. 1812. 


yearly English Poetry. 


SONG. 
BY FRANCIS QUARLES, 

















O THE fickle state of lovers, 

A heart perplext with hopes and fears, 
To-day a world of joy discovers, 

And to-morrow’s drown’d in tears, 


A lover's state, like April weather, 
Rain and suushine both together ; 
If his mistress do but smile, 

A heaven of joy is in his ear. 
If her brow but frown awhile, 
Hell can send no greater smart. 
In a lover’s breast doth dwell 

Very heaven or very hell. 








of the Jast meeting of the committee of 


SONG. 





CoME Chloris, hic we to the bower, 

To sport us ere the day be done ; 

Such is thy power that every flower 

Will ope to thee as to the sun. 

And ifa flower but chance to dye, 

With my sighs blasts, or mine eyes raine, 
Thou canst revive it with thine eye, 

Aud with thy breath make’t sweet againe. 


The wanton suckling and the vine 


} Will strive for th’ honour who first may 


With their greeu arms encircle thine, 
Ve weep the burning sun away. 
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SONG. 
A Smile or Frown. 


BY MR. HARRINGTON, 


TROUGH my torment far exceeds 
His whose heart the vulfore feeds, 
And my cudless pains excell 

His that rowls the stone in hell, 
Ifmy Julia do but simile, 

I can laugh and sing the while. 


Though my fortunes greater were 
Then the Macedonians heire, 

Could T roast of greater glory 

Theo the Scithian shepheamis story, 
If my Julia do but frown, 

All my powpe were overthrown. 





SONG, 
To a Lady Weeping. 
BY MR. W. CARTWRIGHT. 





O Now the certain cause I know 

Whence the rose and lilly grow 

In your fair cheeks ; the ofteu showers 
Which you thus weep, do breed these flowers, 


If that the flouds conld Venus bring 

Or warlike Mars from flowers spring, 

Why may not hence two gods arise, 

This from your cheeks, that from your eyes, 





SONG, 
GY JOHN FARL OF BRISTOLL. 





GRIEVE not, dear love, although we often 
part, 
But know that nature gently doth us sever, 
Thereby to train us up with tender art, 
To brook the day when we must part for 
ever, 
For nature doubting we should be surprized 
By that sad day whose dread doth chiefly 
fear us, 
Doth keep us daily schooled aud exercised, 
Lest that the fright thereof should over- 
bear us. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF THE LATE 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, kyr, M. P. 





(Continued from No. 34, p. 535.) 


Tne amelioration of the laws of 
debtor and creditor were mainly owing to 
the exertions of Sir Samuel; he made 
frequent attempts to amend the bankrupt 
laws, and to procure some relief for 
equity debtors; he was, however, more 
successful with the bill for the relief ot 
insolvent debtors, which owed much to 
his zeal ; and the limitation of the period 
of imprisonment to three months was ob 
tained by him. Ontie discussion of this 
subject, on the @Ist of May, 1813, he 
observed, that 

“Tt was most important that the bill 
should pass; and the unhappy persons, 
for whose more immediate relief it was 
intended, had had, in his opinion, their 
feelings cruelly tritled with in finding that 
this bill had already lingered two months 
in that house, and that, at that moment, 
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no attention appeared to have been drawn 
towards it;"’ he added, ** The bill was 
founded upon a principle familiar to the 
legislation of other countries, that of the 
cessio bonorum, by which a debtor, on 
surrendering the whole of his property, 
was permitted to retain and enjoy his per- 
sonal liberty. A wise principle, in his 
opinion, it was; one that intitled a person 
who had been unfortunate, perhaps im- 
prudent or criminal, to retrace his steps, 
tonew model his conduct, and become an 
useful member of society, instead of 
shutting him up from the exercise of in- 
dustry, and exposing him to the moral 
contagion of a prison*.”? And, onasub- 
sequent evening, when he moved that 
the time of imprisonment should be li- 
mited to three instead of six months, as 
the bill then stood, he observed that 
«‘the present was intended to prevent the 
necessity of frequent periodical insolvent 
acts. It proceeded on a principle ditfer- 
ent to any contained in any former bill. 
It put an end to the principle of the ex- 
isting laws, by which a debtor might be 
conhned for life ; a punishment more se- 
vere than any inflicted by the criminal 
code; for he knew of no crime that was 
punished by imprisonment for life.”’ 

The act for inflicting the punishment of 
death on persons convicted of maliciously 
breaking lace and stocking-frames, was 
warmly opposed by Sir Samuel, as ‘‘the 
unnecessary increase of our already enor- 
mous mass of capital offences.” 

The subject of parliamentary reform 
was one into which he never much en- 
tered; he was, however, one of those 
who are termed moderate reformers; he 
supported Mr. Brand’s motion, in 1812, 
and said, that he thought copyholders 
having an equal security in their property 
with freeholders, were equally intitled to 
the right of voting ; and on Sir I’. Burdett’s 
motion on the same subject, in May 1817, 
Sir Samuel declared himself a friend to 
parliamentary reform, but ‘‘no friend to 
universal suifrage, or tothe making the 
tight of voting in elections co-extensive 
with taxation, or even to annual parlia- 
ments.”’ 

The share which Sir Samuel had in 
what was called the delicate investigation, 
in 1806, prevented him from participating 
largely in the renewed discusssion on this 
subject in 1813, and, therefore, on Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone’s motion, he said, 
that “if the motion had been merely for 
a production of papers, he should not 
have taken any part in the debate, for 
there were circumstances which would 
make it extremely improper in him to 
state any opinion upon the coaduct of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales ; 
but the motion conveyed a strong censure 
on the proceedings which took place in 
1806, and knowing what he did of those 
proceedings, he could not, in justice to 
the persons concerned in them, remain 
silent. He believed that no impartial 
man who was acquainted with the manner 
in which that inquiry was instituted, and 
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* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxvi, p. 303. 
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the mode in which it was conducted, 
could think that any blame was imputable 
to those concerned in it.’’ 

In the course of this speech, it appeared 
that so early as November, 1805, and 
when Sir Samuel was neither in office nor 
connected with politics, the Prince Re- 
gent, by the edeiee of Lord Thurlow, 
selected him to advise with on this sub- 
ject, and that, having had certain docu- 
ments put into his hands, he stated the 
impression which they had made on him, 
with his reasons at considerable length, in 
a letter to his Royal Highness; this was 
, before the imatter was communicated to 
any of the ministers. In the inquiry that 
subsequently took place, Sir Samuel, then 
Solicitor-General, acted as Secretary to 
the Commission, and wrote down the de- 
positions of the witnesses, except on one 
day, which was by accident; this hap- 
pew to be the day on which Mrs. 

asle’s examination took place, and which 

occasioned so much discussion; he, Sir 
S., throughout defended the commission, 
and declared that the paper of Mrs. 
Lisle’s deposition, brought forward by 
Mr. Whitbread, could not be authentic, 
unless the conduct of the commissioners 
had been totally different on that day, 
from what it usually was. 

It is already observed how much 
the abolition of the slave-trade was in- 
debted to his zeal and eloquence, and we 
find him not less energetic in his remarks 
on the treaty with France, in 1814, which 
tolerated the slave-trade, by that power, 
for five years. It was on June 28, that 
Mr. Horner moved for papers relating to 
this subject, when Sir Samuel rose and 
made a most eloquent speech, which has 
since been printed separately, and from 
which we make the following extract :— 

“That the British nation should be 
parties to a treaty, by which a traffic in 
human beings is sanctioned, is alone a 
sufficient cause of reproach; but to feel 
the whole extent of the disgrace which 
this _— brings upon us, it Is necessary 
to consider what the real nature of this 
traffic is. The slave-trade is, indeed, no- 
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where mentioned but with some epithet 
which expresses the horror that it in- 
spires. It is described as inhuman, as 
sanguinary, as detestable, or by soime 
other vague and general terms of repro- 
bation ; but such terms can convey but a 
very inadequate notion of the real hor- 
rors of this trade, to those nations which 
are happily strangers to it in a. 
But in this country, it is inno such imper- 


' fect and indefinite mode that this horrible 


traffic, this foul reproach to civilized so- 
ciety, is known. What the trade really 
is, we have fully ascertained. We have, 
as it were, reckoned up and taken the 
exact dimensions of all the miseries and 
agonies it inflicts. What might seem to 
others to be the heightenings and ampli- 
fications of eloquence, we, alas, know to 
be plain facts incontestably proved. We 
have made ourselves acquainted with the 
trade in its manifold, complicated, and 
unesxaggerated horrors. We have dared 





to scrutinize minutely into every part of 
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it. We have, by long and patient exa- 
minations of numerous witnesses, traced 
in the very heart of Africa, the supersti- 
tion and barbarism, in the darkness of 
which its nations are still enveloped to 
this powerful cause. On those shores 
which have intercourse with Europeans, 
we have almost with our own eyes be- 
held the wasted fields and ruined villages, 
and flying inhabitants, which, with cer- 
tainty, denote that slave ships.are hover. 
ing on the coast. We have even de- 
scended into the holds of the ships, and 
have had the courage to survey, and to 
expose to open day, the chained and 
crowded victims, writhing with agony, or 
wasting with disease, during the pro- 
tracted sufferings of the middle passage. 
We have traced up to this, as their source, 
all those habitual severities and cruelties, 
and that constant contempt of human life 
and human misery, which distinguish 
West Indian from every other species ot 
slavery ; and it is this trade thus known 
to us in the full extent of all its abémina- 
tions, this system of fraud and oppres- 
sion and rapine and cruelty and murder, 
examined into, understood, scrutinized, 
exposed, and execrated, to which the 
noble lord has, by the treaty, given the 
sanction of the British name.”’ 

He concludes this appeal to the house, 
by declaring the treaty, so far as it re- 
spected the slave-trade, to be ‘‘ repug- 
nant to justice and humanity, disgrace- 
ful to the British name, and offensive in 
the sight of God.” Nor was the appeal 
made in vain; for, although the motion 
was lost, on the present occasion, yet 
in the next treaty with France, which 
Buonaparte’s second overthrow enabled 
us to make, the immediate abolition of the 
slave-trade by France was a principal ar- 
ticle. 

Sir Samuel was also a powerful ad- 
vocate for the Catholic claims, and 
his warmth on the discussion of Mr. 
Grattan’s motion, in 1812, excited the 
notice of Mr. Fuller, who declared his 
speech to be the most extraordinary that 
he had ever heard, adding, ‘* I was asto- 
nished to hear him, who is at the head of 
the dissenters of this country, and who, I 
have been informed, is retained for them, 
speak in the way he has done. I should 
like to know, however, from the honour- 
able inember, how he came to swallow 
the test oath before he came amongst us.”’ 
This abrupt conduct produced loud cries 
of order, from the chair and from the 
house, when Sir Samuel rose and spoke 
as follows:— Mr. Speaker; whatever 
that honourable member can say, shall not 
rouze me to the use of any unpartlia- 
mentary language. Where the honoura- 
ble member got his information respect- 
ing me, [ cannot possibly imagine, but 
whoever told him I came here retained 
for the dissenters, told iim . gro s faire 
nood. As te Uy being cLisat atcau G1 tne 
dissenting body, and my having swal- 
lowed the test which he nfentions, the 
honourable gentleman, as he takes so 
inuch iwterest respecting me, will be glad, 





perhaps, to hear that [ was edycated in 
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the principles of the established church ; 
that I have always attended places of re- 
ligious worship according to the rites of 
the siuhitchad chaceh ; and that I donot 
recollect that I have ever been, even 
out of curiosity, in a dissenting meeting 
house *.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








DIVORCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





{Tae following Legislative Report, de- 
rived from an United States’ paper, 
may be thought sufficiently out of the 
common way to merit notice. | 





INDIANA LEGISLATURE. 


Flouse of Representatives, 
Wednesday, Dec.\. 
Mr. Lane introduced a bill to dissolve the 
inarriage contract between Thomas War- 
dell and Maria Il. Wardell, his wife ; 
which was read. 

Mr. Lane then rose, and said,—Mr. 
Speaker, in reporting this bill, I feel it a 
duty I owe to myself and this house, after 
having on several occasions, so warinly 
and in such general terms, reprobated the 
very idea of legislating on subjects of this 
kind, to give some reasons in Justification 
of my present course. ‘The senate have 
passed a bill on a similar subject, in 
which they have desired and obtained the 
concurrence of this house. Inasmuch, 
then, as I am well and personally ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Wardell, and with 
her unfortunate situation with her hus- 
band, I hesitate not in declaring to this 
house, that if there is a female on this 
earth, who has, from her situation and 
connexions, stronger claims on our con- 
sideration than Mrs. Wardell, that situa- 
tion would exceed the grasp of my ima- 
rination, and forbid description. She is 
the daughter of Major Z. Pike, a hero of 
the revolution, who never ‘tarnished his 
rank, disgraced his sword, or dishonoured 
his country; but has faithfully served, 
and greatly honoured them all. She is 
sister of that gallant General Pike, who 
more than nobly fell at York. Mrs. 
Wardell, some nine years since, not yet 
in the bloom, but bud of youth, formed 
an acquaintance with, and actually mar- 
ried ‘Thomas Wardell; and, however 
bright and promising the morning of 
their union, soon, alas! too soon, was it 
o’ershadowed with clouds and darkness,— 
he was every thing but what she hada 
right to expect—“ within that rose there 
was athorn.”? Instead of providing for 
her in health and in sickness—he neglected 
his business—lounged about the tavern— 
from which neither the charms of a wife, 
babes, nor fire-side could allure or re- 
strain him. They were left exposed to 
hunger, thirst, and cold. Ina_ father’s 
house was she compelled to seek safety 





* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxii, p. 497. 





and protection. For years has she and 
her angelic babes, in number three, lived 
upon the bounty of an aged parent. 
Wardell, the author of those misfortunes, 
is, and has been for some time, a citizen 
of the territory of Mississippi. Her case 
is One unprovided for by law, and though 
she has thus been the sport of fortune, 
should this house but grant relief, all may 
yet be forgotten. She has youth on her 
side, a reputation pure as the mountain- 
snow, with a mind improved and refined 
by art, and softened by misfortune. She 
has symmetry in her form, ease in her 
manners; and on her brow have virtue, 
meekness, patience, and modesty, erected 
their empire. In short, her situation not 
only merits the consideration of a state, 
but of a nation ; and while her misfortunes 
can but excite the commiseration of 
every sympathetic bosom, her virtue and 
meekness would seem to entitle her to an 
imperishable crown that fadeth not away. 
On the motion of Mr. Lindley, that the 
further consideratiou of said bill be inde- 
finitely postponed, the question was de- 
cided in the negative, fifteen to sixteen. 








@he Drama. 


Drury Lane.—On Thursday evening, 
anew tragedy was performed, entitled, 
Brutus; or, the Fall of Tarquin. With 
several imperfections, it combines many 
beauties, and had a flattering reception 
from the audience. The authorship is 
commonly attributed to Mr. Howarp 
Payne; but that gentleman disclaims, as 
we perceive, in a greater or less degree, 
the pretension to originality in its com- 
position. ‘The part borrowed has been 
said to be the language; but, unless we 
are greatly misinformed, the plot, the 
language, the whole fabric of the play, is 
the work of the late Mr. Cumpertannp;: 
in which case, Mr. PayNne’s acknow- 
ledgement of want of originality has, 
doubtlessly, been only in part under- 
stood. We have the name, the verbal 
statement of a distinguished friend of the 
late Mr. CUMBERLAND, that the play was 
read, at Tonbridge, by that author, to a 
circle of friends, twenty-eight years ago ; 
and our informant adds, that he was him- 
self the bearer of the MS. from ‘Ton- 
bridge, to Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who gave it a respectful but 
coot reception, in consequence of which 
its production on the stage was not fur- 
ther urged. Another gentleman assures 
us that he has seen the play performed. 
In each of these statements there may be 
some unintentional mistake ; and we shall 
hereafter freely correct any error into 
which we may have been led.—Of the 
merits of the play itself, we shall only 
add, that the first part (The Fall of Tar- 
quin), seems somewhat objectionable in 
a political view; and that its second 
(Lhe Judgment of Brutus), is repulsive 
to human nature. Mr. Kean’s acting 
had great merit. 








Oriqinal Portry. 





A STUDENT'S RECREATIONS: 
oR, 
Extracts from a Poetical Portfolio. 


PPI FLEFE PLE? 


No. VII. 


PPI IP ELE LE? 


INTRODUCTORY MADRIGAL. 


My Harp, which oft so fondly rings 
From peep of day 
Till evening gray, 
Is strung with twenty golden strings. 
There’s a string for Joy, and a string for 
Woe; 
A string to bless the Goblet’s flow ; 
One rousing Youth and the Battle’s rage, 
One wooing Peace and the thoughtful Sage ; 
Two which will only Friendship own ; 
Three when sweet Pity 
Claims the ditty ;— 
But all the rest are Love’s alone! 


Compare with this, Anacreon’s 1st Ode, 
Barnes’s edit. Qsaw Asyeiy Alpes, and the 
16th in the arrangement of the same Editor, 
Lu mev Acyess TH OnGns. See also Bion’s ath 
Idyl. 





STANZAS. 
LAST night, I strayed through rosier bowers, 
For oh ! my soul was sad with love ; 
And, to the zephyrs and the flowers 
I sigh’d, their sympathy to-move : 
“Ah! tell ne, gentle gales,” said I, 
* How IL my lovely maid may bind ;” 
* Bind her with flowers,” they murmured by; 
**So sweet achain she will not mind !” 


Some flowers I pluck’d; ‘* Sweet flowers,” 
said I, 
“ What, with my fair, will you avail?” 
“Oh! let us, here, till morning lie, 
And we will tell the matd your tale.” 
Morn came; I strayed where they were 
lying, 
And sighed my lovely flowers to see ; 
For ah! some with neglect were dying, 
While some were gay as gay could be! 





Oh! emblems of my love and T, 

You shall this morn my story tell ; 
The flowers that bloom my fair shall be, 
The withered, he who loves so well! 
Aud, when she sees your bloom all going, 
She, then, for me shall shed the tear 
That 1 did when I saw them blowing, 

And they reminded me of her! 





STANZAS. 


THe first time I beheld my love, 
*T was on an April day ; 


Ah! that she like that day should prove 


And smile but to betray. 


She and the morn both cheer’d my sight 
With smiles that fled too soon; 

That promised to endure till night, 
But vanish’d e’er the noon. 


Now all is dark, Love’s night has come, 
And brings me Death's long sleep ; 
My rest lies in the silent tomb, 
And she for me shall weep! 


For this the doom that waits Love's slave, 
His hopes are still o’erthrown ; 

And only—only in the grave 
Can certain rest be known ! 





35 
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Some cloud the fairest day deforms, 
Some blight destroys Juy’s flowers ; 
We luok for sunshine, meet with storms, 

The brightest sky has showers! 


And all, who've journey'd life’s sad round, 
With me, will, sighing, say, 
In Love no equal bliss is found; 
*Tis but an April day! 
See Petrarch’'s Souetto, “ Era’l giorno ich’ al 
soi scolorarv, &c.” written on first seeing 
Laura, 





STANZAS. 


ITs passion my timid heart smothers, 
And deems uot, devoted and true, 
The rapture of living for others 
So sweet as the dying for you! 


Myself with the sile: tto number, 
Aud think that I died for thy sake; 
Were as sweet asto sink into slumber, 
With sounds such as seraphim wake ! 


BALLAD. 


THe skies were dark, the wind was high, 
The foaming ocean 
Was all in motion 
And threw its billows to the sky, 
Alas! alas! 
Too late the life-boat came to save, 
The fishers found a wat’ry grave 
Before their friends’, their offsprings’ eyes. 
What could their agony surpass, 
They, shrieking, shrinking, 
Saw them sinking, 
Sinking, ah never more to rise ! 
Alas! alas! 


Gracia was walking on the shore ; 
She heard them shrieking, 
Succour seeking, 

But ah! a tear was all her store, 

Alas! alas! 


And sadly did the maiden sigh, 
Ab! why no other pear! have I, 
Than that which Pity’s eye now gives ; 
When from their hearts will sorrow pass ? 
The bright tear fell where waves were sighing ; 
Fell where a shell was aptly lying, 
And soon that shell the tear receives, 
Alas! alan! 


Shrio‘d in the shell, that bright tear there, 
By power given 
From bounteous Heaven, 

Became a pear! of value rare ; 

Oh joy! oh joy! 

The fishers’ offspring, toiling, find 

The pearly tear for them design’d, 

A mighty sum they by it gain; 

It soon o’erthrew each dark annoy, 
And, e’er the morrow, 
Banish'd sorrow— 

Prov’d Gracia’s tear fell not in vain, 

Oh joy! oh joy! 

The origin of this Ballad is an eastern fa- 
ble, I believe by Hafiz, which I first find 
translated in one of the earlier Spectators, 
No. 293, Vol. 3. Theelegant Mancini, Duke 
de Nivernois, has versified the original so 
gracefully, in the Livre Second of his Fables, 
that I cannot forbear gratifying the French 
reader by transcribing it :— 

LA GOUTTE D’DAU: 


Dv haut de la voite des airs 

Une goutte d’eau détachée, 

Tombait dans l’abime des mers ; 
Elle en était sans doute bien touchee, 





Pour peu qu'elle edt de sentiment : 
Venir ainsi du firmament 
Pour se trouver confondue, €garée ; 
Rouler a janiais ignorée 
Parmi les flots de ce vaste élément 
Dont notre terre est partout entourée, 
C’ étoit un sort bien triste assurément. 
Quoi qu'il en soit, les lois du movement 
Allant leur train, la gout est attirée 
Du haut en bas, et touche a son dernier mo. 
ment, 
Dans cet instant, heureusement, 
Par une buitre elle est aspirée, 
La, comme en un fort retiré>, 
Elle régue a son aise, et profite si bien 
Quelle devient en moins de rien 
Perle dune beauté parfaite. 
Elle pare d’abord Vecrin dun curieux : 
Bientot Pune princesse elle orne Ja toilette, 
Et finit par briller sur les autels des 
dieux 
Qui Paurait dit quand le pauvrette 
Tombait si tristement des cieux ? 


EVENING. 
A Sketch from Nature. 








Ut p'ctura poesis erit—Hor. arsu. Poet, v. 361. 
‘Tis now the young decline of day, 
The light is lingering in the sky 
Fading unconsciously away ; 
Like brightness in a maiden’s eye 
That fain would sleep, 
But watch must keep. 


Now shadows steal o’er hill and plain, 
Just as, in life’s decline, we find 

Reflection steal across the mind, 
That sunshine will not aye remain. 


Fhe village windows gleam like gold, 
Gleam beautifully to behold, 
Reflected in the lake below; 
Mocking, with their sheeny glare, 
The lights that svon will twinkle there ; 
One, two, three, a glorious show ; 
Aud now they like a thousand glow ! 


Now fancy-works they seem to me, 
Just like some illumination, 
Given by a mighty nation, 
Ou their Hero's victory, 
Their Prince’s birth-day celebration, 
Or any other jubilee : 
It is a sight 1 joy to see, 
It chimes well with my wayward mood 
To think that simple nature should 
(Cheering her chosen) sons impart 
Sights that outvie the powers of art! 
e . * 
W. T. B: 


Leamington Spa, Now, 1st. 1818. 





THE DANDY AND HIs TAILOR 


Methinks they are both tightly brac’d 
In tife’s disagrceables—ah, Honey ? 
The one has dong stays .or his waist— 


The other long stays for Lis money. 
Beppo. 








AD DIVITEM AMICUM. 





Fortune nostre minimeé distare videntur, 
Quammvis tu locuples, atque ego quamvis 
inops ; 
Nec prosunt tua opes, paupertas nec mea 
ladit, 
Lxoptans ego nil, omnia tu cupiens, 


THOUGHTS. 
Respectfully inscribed to my Friend Berpo. 





* At midnight, love, I'll think of thee; 
At midnight, love, oh! think of me.” 


eee 


‘Twas night, when my thoughts, in a fauci- 
ful mood, 

With Merriment did conspire ; 

1 fancied myself a large watery cloud, 

My love a blazing fire ; 

How eagerly, then, I sipp’d her sweet breath, 

Which in smoky columns rose ; 

And quickly I plaited a dewy wreath, 

Which ecstacy did compose, 

Ah me! twas a work of delight; 

O’er many a star, 

We travell’d afar, 

And sprinkled with love-drops each lamp of 

of the night. 


( thought that my love was a plumb-tree 
sweet, 
Whose clusters allur’d each eye 
While J, as a big blue-fly, did eat 
It’s fruit most rapturously ; 

Full many an hour I gorg’d on its !lbom, 
Til! a bird, who spied my repast, 
Darted full on the fruit, and, fatal doom! 

In its beak secur'd both fast : 
But oh! "twas a fate of much bliss, 
For my love I liv'd, 
And though she surviv'd, 
Yet in death her sweetness was left me to kiss. 


At last, I thought that my love did advance, 
As a golden sun-beam light; 
And J, as an atom, did merrily dance, 
And revell’d in splendour bright : 
On speedy wing I rang‘d all its space, 
Exhaling its genial heat ; 
With airy bound I lengthen’d the race, 
Till Sol sought his western seat: 
Ol! then, as his bright rays withdrew, 
I plung’d in the stream 
Of my love’s fair beam, 
And, like meteors, to ether we speedily flew. 
HENRY. 


seamen 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An accident has put it out of our power to 
insert the “ Lines on the Calidoscope.” 
We shall be glad if the author can furnish 
us with a second copy. 


Several Correspondents will excuse us from 
affording room to elegiac verses on the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Their practical ef- 
fect is no other than to minister to the pur- 
poses of a busy, noisy, ambitious, and un. 
principled party, to have belonged to which 
has been the great recommendation of that 
unfortunate man; and from which neither 
his domestic virtues, nor his professional 
ability, nor his untimely death, would 
otherwise have called forth any testimony 
of respect. Independently, too, of the sor- 


lic, that is, the parliamentary life of Sir 
Samuel has no share of our respect. 

The MS. requested by O shall be sent to our 
Publisher's. 

We fallinto considerable difficulty by mak- 
ing too frequent promises of early insertion 
for the communications which we receive. 
We have a large number in arrear, and 
daily encreasing ; and we can only promise 





to make what progress we can. 


did motives of that party, the personal pud- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INSTITUTION for the GRATUITOUS 
CURE of CATARACT, No. 12, Windmill Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, under the Patronage of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and conducted 
by JOHN STEVENSON, Esq. Great Russell Street, 
Bedford Square, Surgeon-Oculist and Aurist to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York and the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg; Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and Lecturer on the Anatomy, 
Diseases, and Operations, of the Eye and Ear. 


THIS Institution, since its establishment, 
has been the means of restoring to sight a very consi- 
derable number of indigent persons, at various periods 
of life, from infancy to extreme old age, who were either 
born, or afterwards became blind with Cataract. The 
practice of this Tustitution is not guided by an unvary- 
ing adherence to any one mode of operation, that mode 
being in every case preferred which Mr. Stevenson has 
ascertained, by experience, tu be best suited to the dif- 
ferent species and peeuliar state of the disease *. 

Patients of either sex, and at all ages, from any part 
of the United Kingdom, and with no other recommen- 
dation than that of poverty, may obtain the necessary 
information respecting admission, by applying person- 
ally to the Matron, in Windmill Street; or to Messrs. 
Griffiths, 13, Tottenham Court Road, the Apothecaries 
to the Institution; every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day Morning, before Twelve o’'Clock. But to prevent 
disappointment to those who, from ignorance of the 
specific nature of the Charity, indiscriminately seck 
its assistance for every variety of ocular complaints, it 
should be distinctly understood, that this Tustitution is 
confined exclusively to those cases of Jost or impaired 
sight, of which Cataract is the real or supposed cause. 
Mr. Stevenson's private engagements in the medical and 
surgical treatment of Diseases of the Eye and Ear 
obliging him, in future, to limit his gratuitous services 
to this particular ailment of the Organ of Vision. 

Althongn Mr. Stevenson first organized, and has since 
supported this Tustitution at his own individual ex- 
pense, the increasing number of applicants for relief ad- 
monish him no longer to refuse accepting, as he has hi- 
therto done, the profiered pecuniary contributions of 
such ag may feel a gratification in co-operating with 
him in the object of this Institution. 

London, Nov. 4, 1818. 


** The History, Symptoms, Causes, different kinds of 
Cataract, and most appropriate Treatment for cach, are 
fully described in the Second Edition of Mr. Stevenson's 
“ Practical Treatise on Cataract! of which a Third 
Edition, with the Author's latest improvements, is pre- 
ping for the Press. 





I. 
HALF CASTS OF INDIA, &c. 


Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
noster Row, 


A PROPOSAL for Establishing in London 
a New Philanthropical and Patriotic Institution, 
to be called, THE PATRIOTIC METROPOLITAN 
COLONIAL INSTITUTION, for assisting new Set- 
tlers in His Majesty's Colonies, and for encouraging 
new Branches of Colonial Trade; a Proposal for es- 
tablishing New and Distinct Colonies for the Relief of 
the HALF-CASTS of INDIA, and Mulattoes of the West 
Indies ; a Postscript oun the Benefits to be derived 
from Establishing Free Drawing-Schools, and Schoois 
of Chemistry and the Mathematics; and on other 
Means of Advancing the National Industry, Numbers, 
and Greatness, 
By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F. A.S. 


*“ Now, as this employing all sorts of people would 
increase the strength of the kingdom by its num- 
bes, 80 would it also as well the riches and stock of it, 
by its treasure. Every bee adds some honey to the 
hive.”"—A Discourse of the Necessity of Encouraging 
Mechanie Industry. TIondon, 1690. 








II. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 


An INQUIRY intothe RESOURCES, Present 
and Prospective, of the United States of America, and 
into the Necessity and Means of. reducing both; with 
Maps, and an Appendix, containing a Copy ofa Paper 
presented, in December, 1812, to the Right Hon. Earl 
Bathurst, &c. &c. entitled A PROPOSAL FOR THE 
CONQUEST OF LOUISIANA. 

“The British threatened to dispossess us of New 
Orleans, and shut at once the great outlet of the 
Western Country."—Nationat Intelligencer, July 7, 
1818. 

“New York, at some future day, will be compara- 
tively but the second city in the Union, in the value 
and amount of her exports: New Orleans will be the 
first.”"—Richmond Compiler, 1818. 


Hil, 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS. 


Also bythe same Author, 


ENGLAND'S DOMESPIC CRISIS: a Plea 
forthe Constitution and for the Country. 

*.° In this work the Author inquires, 1. What is 
the Constitution of England? 2. Ip what manner, and 
tron what ciuses, are we now threatened with its 
loss? 3. What wonld be the consequences, to all 
classes of Englishmen, and to the whole world, of 
such a loss? aud,4d. What means are yet left in our 
hands, for preventing its occurrence! 


IV. 
APPEAL OF MURDER. 


Lately published, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 
An ARGUMENT for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist on Trial 
by Battle; and also for ABOLISHING APPEALS: 
with numerous Notes, legal and historical, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Reports of Proceedings in Appeals 
of Murder and Trial by Battle in Writs of Right, and a 
Report of a Debate in the House of Commens, on a 
Clause for Abolishing the Appeal for Murder in the 
British North American Colonies, &c. &c. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged, 

“Tt seems an acute, vigorous, and spirited produe- 
tion; replete with matter of curious research; and every 
where bespeaking a fearless independence of mind.” 

“That some change or other ought to be made in 
the Law of Appeal, his Argument cannot fail to enforce 
on the mind of every unprejudiced reader ; and in this 
view, his Work seems to us very valuable." 

Quarterly Review, February, 1818. 


Ve 


Published Quarterly, in royal 8vo0. price 8s. each 
Number, with Plates, 


The COLONIAL JOURNAL: containing— 

1. The Political and Coumercial Interests of the 
Colonies asserted, and Colonial Rights and Liberties 
defended. 

2. Original Communications on Colonial Interests, 
Commercey Agriculture, History, Biography, Topo- 
graphy, &c, 

3. Emigration Papers; or practical Facts and Obser- 
vations, collected for the Assistance of Persons disposed 
to emigrate to the Britisl Colonies, United States of 
America, &c. 

4, Colonia) Collections, comprehending Royal Char- 
ters, Proclamations, Parliamentary Enactments, Com- 
mercial Documents, Exports and Imports, &c. 

5. Colonial Bibliography ; or, Accounts of Books of all 
Dates, written on Colonial Affairs. 

6. Reviews of New Publications of Colonial Interest. 

7. State and other Official Papers. 

8. Proceedings in Parliament ou Questions interest- 
ing to the Colonies. 

9. Proceedings of the several Colonial Goveruments 
and Legislatures, and their respective branclies. 

10. Law Proceedings, Criminal Trials, &c. 








————~ 

11. Titles and Abstracts ofall Acts of each Session of 
Parliament relating to the Colonies, and New Acts of 
the Colonial Legislatures. 

12. Celonial Occurrences; Births, Deaths, Masriages, 
&c. Arrivals, Departures, kc, 

13. Colonial Notices, Civil, Military, Naval, Literary, 
Philosophical, Missionary, &c. 

14. Shipping and Commercial Intelligence; State of 
the British Markets; Prices Current of Colonial Pyo- 
duce, &c. 

15. Colonial Appointments, Civil and Military Esta- 
blishments in the Colonies, Lists of Public Officers, &e, 

16. Packets and Ship-letter Mails, Rates of Post ue, 
Days of Sailing, calculated Return of Packets in England 
aud the Colonies, Days of making up Mails, &e. 

17. Annual Parliamentary Accounts of the Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 


———— es 


The design of this Publication isto communicate and 
preserve every species of informatiou concerning the 
Colonies ; to promote their interests, political aud com. 
mercial; to assist the inquiries of persons disposed to 
visit or settle in them; and geuerally to form a reper. 
tory and repository of Colonial facts and observations. « 

The utility of a Work to which the Celonial apd 
Home reader may refer for every species of Colonial 
information, will not admit of dispute. In its pages, 
the curious may seek for assisiance ou subjects of libe- 
ral inquiry; the friend or relative, for news of family 
interest or importance; the man whose thoughts are 
turned on visiting or settling in the Colonies, for know- 
ledge and instruction appertaining to the business and 
fortunes of his life; and, lastly, the politician, for those 
data which belong to the Colonial policy of the coun- 
try; the public xpenditure on, and management of, 
the Colonies, the Colonial laws and regulations, nawes 
of Colonial officers, and extent and description of the 
Colonial establishments; as also to the trade and pro- 
ducts of the Colonies. 

Nor are ihe weneral claims, with which, as it is pre- 
sumed, this Work is iavested, confined to objects solely 
national, political, or econoinical, but extended to those 
of even more universal attraction; the lovers of nature, 
of botany, and of natural history at large, will be gra- 
tiled by articles of these latter classes, which will form 
one of its constant departments. The beauties or the 
peculiarities of Local Scenery will be presented in 
successive numbers of the Colovial Journal; Animals, 
Plants, &e. (principally such as have not yet been 
figured by any of the naturalists of Europe,) will be 
the subjects of the colonred engravings. Portraits, 
accompanied with Biographical Memoirs of distin- 
guished Persons in the Colonies, will be occasionally 
introduced ; and the plates of the Colonial Journal will 
also sometimes be devoted to figures of Mechanic In- 
ventions, Maps, xc. 





FINE ARTS. 
SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING; 


WHERE the Art of Design, in its most sim- 
ple specific and meaning—the Delineation of Objects, is 
taught on correct principles. Possessing everv requi- 
site for the study of the Human Figure, and the vas 
rious branches of the Fine Arts, and forming an Ele- 
mentary School for the Royal Academy, the Elgin 
Marbles, and British Institution. 

Terms may be known at No. 50, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, opposite the British Museum. 








LONDON:— Printed for the Proprictor, by 
G. DAVIDSON, Old Boswell Court ; and Published 
by J. LIMBIRD, 53, Holywell Strect, near St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, Strand ; E. WIISON, 88, and J. 
CHAPPELL,9S, Cornhill; andat RE YNOLDSs 
Subscription Reading Room, V37, Oxford Street; 
where Communications and Advertisements are 
receivcd. 

[Subscribers are respectfully requested to give therr 
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